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Conse Ox ~ “TWO CITIES. - =~ -- * 
Sve by side rise the two great cities, 
Afar on the traveller’s sight ; 
~One, black with the dust of labor, 
One, solemnly still and white. 
Apart, and yet together, 
They are reached in a dying breath, 
“But a river flows between them, 
And the river’s name is — death, 


Apart, and yet together, 
Together and yet apart, ' 
-As the child may die at midnight 
On the mother’s living heart. 
So close come the two great cities, 
With only the river between ; 
And the grass in the one is trampled, 
But the'grass in the other is green. 


-The hills with pncovered foreheads, 
Like the disciples meet, 
While ever the’ flowing water 
Is washing their hallowed feet. 
‘And out on the glassy ocean, 
The sails in the golden gloom 
Seem to me but moving shadows 
Of the white enmarbled tomb. 


Anon, from the, hut and the palace, 
Anon, from early till late, 

They come, rich and poor together, 
Asking alms at thy beautiful gate. 

And never had life a guerdon 
So welcome to all to give, 

In the land where the living are dying, 
As’the land where the dead may live. 


O silent city of refuge 
On the way to the city o’erhead ! 
The gleam of thy marble milestones 
Tells the distance we are from the dead. 
Full of feet, but a city untrodden, 
Full of hands, but a city unbuilt, 
Full of strangers who know not even 
That their life-cup lies there spilt. 


They know not the tomb from the palace, 
They dream not they ever have died: 
God be thanked they never will know it 
Till they live on the other side! 
From the doors that death shut coldly 
On the faée of their last lone woe : 
They came to thy glades for shelter 
Who had nowhere else to go. 
Rev. S. MILLER HAGERMAN, 


A STRANGE SINGER. 


Joy’s the shyest bird 
Mortal ever heard; 
Listen rapt and silent when he sings ; 
Do not seek to see, 
Lest the vision be 
But a flutter of departing wings. 


Straight down out of heaven 
Drops the fiery leaven, 
Beating, burning, rising in his breast ; 


“TWO CITIES, ETC’ ~~ ~~ 


- Never, never long’ ~~ 
Canst thou bear the song, _ 
All too high for labor or for rest. 


Hope can sit and sing 
With a folded wing, 
Long contented in a narrow cage ; 
Patience on the nest, 
Hour by hour will rest, 
Brooding tender things in hermitage. 


Singers true and sweet, 
Mockers bright and fleet, 
Close about thy door they flit and call ; 
One that will not stay 
Draws thy heart away ; 
Listen! listen! It is more than all. - 
- Spectator. CARL SPENSER. 


HOMEWARD. 
* “ There remaineth a rest.” 


{The following poem, which was published in No. 1790 
r- 


. of Tue Livine AGz, is reprinted by request, toget' 


with a Spanish translation of the same, which ap- 
* peared in the Boston Advertiser. Ep.) 
‘THE day dies slowly in the western sky ; 
‘The sunset splendor fades; and wan and cold- 
The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily 
The goatherd calls his wanderers to their fold : 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to 


We .« .« ss 
Take comfort ;.evening bringeth all things 
, home... Se Of 


Homeward the swift-winged seagull takes its 


ight ; 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand ; 
The red-sailed boats draw shoreward for the 
night ; 
The shadows deepen over sea and land : 
Be still, my soul; thine hour shall also 
come ; 
Behold, one evening God shall lead thee 


home, 
H. M, 


BACIA CASA, 
“ Luego te resta un descanso.” 


LENTO el dia va declinando al ocaso ; 

EI brillante sol decae, y su levante 

Aguardan las sierras lejanas ; con alegre paso 

EI cabrero se retira con sus rebafios delante : 
O alma mia, tan oprimida y lasa, 
Confértate, que la noche lleva 4 todos 4 casa, 


La gaviota aligera se refugia 4 su nido ; 

Las olas menguantes se rompen en la ribera ; 

Los barcos sol-dorados hacia tierra han ido; 

Las sombras se ofuscan sobre el mar y la 
tierra: 


— mi alma, tu hora tambien ven- 
d 





r 
Que Dios una noche 4 casa te guiard. 
= F, B. 





EQUALITY. ; 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
EQUALITY.* 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


"FHERE is a maxim which we all know, 
which occurs in our copy-books, which 
occurs in that solemn and beautiful for- 
mulary against which the Nonconformist 
genius is just now so angrily chafing — 
the burial service. The maxim is this: 
“ Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” It is taken from one of the chap- 
ters of the Epistles to the Corinthians ; 
but originally it is a line of poetry, of 

reek poetry. Quid Athenis et Hiero- 
solymis ? asks a father; what have Athens 
and Jerusalem to do with one another? 
Well, at any rate, the Jerusalemite Paul, 
exhorting his converts, enforces what he is 
saying by a verse of Athenian comedy, a 
verse, probably, from the great master of 
that comedy, a man unsurpassed for fine 
and just observation of human life, Me- 
nander, 0é:povow 70 xpi00 ducdiar Kaxai — 
“ Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” 

In that collection of single, sententious 
lines, printed at the end of Menander’s 
fragments, where we now find the maxim 


quoted by St. Paul, there is another strik- 
ing maxim, not alien certainly to the lan- 
guage of the Christian religion, but which 
has not passed into our copy-books: 


“Choose equality and flee greed.” The 
same profound observer, who laid down 
the maxim so universally accepted by us 
that it has become commonplace, the max- 
im that evil communications corrupt good 
manners, laid down too, as a no less sure 
result of the accurate study of human life, 
this other maxim also: “ Choose equality 
and flee greed” —’lodryra & aipod Kai mieo- 
vegiav oye. 

Pleonexia, or greed, the wishing and 
trying for the bigger share, we know 
under the name of covetousness. We 
understand by covetousness something 
different from what Pleonexia really 
means: we understand by it the longing 
for other people’s goods; and covetous- 
ness, so understood, it is a commonplace of 
morals and of religion with us that we 
should shun. As to the duty of pursuing 


* Address delivered at the Royal Institution. 
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equality, there is no such consent-amongst 
us. Indeed, the consent is the other way, 
the consent is against equality. Equality 
before the law we all take as a matter of 
course ; that is not the equality which we 
mean when we talk of equality. When 
we talk of equality, we understand social 
equality ; and for equality in this Frenchi- 
fied sense of the term almost everybody in 
England has a hard word. About four 
years ago Lord Beaconsfield held it up to 
reprobation in a speech to the students at 
Glasgow; a speech so interesting, that 
being asked soon afterwards to hold a dis- 
course at Glasgow, I said that if one spoke 
there at all at that time it would be impos- 
sible to speak on any other subject than 
equality. However, it is a great way to 
Glasgow, and I never yet have been able 
to go and speak there. But the testimo- 
nies against equality have been steadily 
accumulating from the date of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s Glasgow speech downto the 
present hour, when Sir Erskine May winds 
up his new and important “ History of De- 
mocracy” by saying: “ France has aimed 
at social equality. The fearful troubles 
through which she has passed have 
checked her prosperity, demoralized her 
society, and arrested the intellectual 
growth of her people.” Mr. Froude is 
more his own master than I am, and he 
has been able to go to Edinburgh and to 
speak there upon equality. Mr. Froude 
told his hearers that equality splits a na- 
tion into “a multitude of disconnected 
units,” that “the masses require leaders 
whom they can trust,” and that “the natu- 
ral leaders in a healthy country are the 
gentry.” And only just before the “ His. 
tory of Democracy ” came out, we had that 
exciting passage of arms between Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Gladstone, where equality, 
poor thing, received’ blows from them 
both. Mr. Lowe. declared that “no con- 
cession should be made to the cry for 
equality, unless it appears that the State is 
menaced with more danger by its refusal 
than by its admission. No such case ex- 
ists now or ever has existed in this coun- 
try.” And Mr. Gladstone replied that 
equality was so utterly unattractive to the 
people of this country, inequality was so 
dear to their hearts, that to talk of conces- 





sions being made to the cry for equality 
was absurd. “ There is no broad political 
idea,” says Mr. Gladstone quite truly, 
“which has entered less into the forma- 
tion of the political system of this country 
than the love of equality.” And he adds: 
“It is not the love of equality which has 
carried into every corner of the country the 
distinct undeniable popular preference, 
wherever other things are equal, for a man 
who is alord overa man who is not. The 
love of freedom itself is hardly stronger in 
England than the love of aristocracy.” 
Mr. Gladstone goes on to quote a saying 
of Sir William Molesworth, that with our 
people the love of aristocracy “is a relig- 
jon.” And he concludes in his copious and 
eloquent way: “ Call this love of inequality 
by what name you please — the comple- 
ment of the love of freedom, or its nega- 
tive pole, or the shadow which the love of 
freedom casts, or the reverberation of its 
voice in the halls of the constitution — it 
is an active, living, and life-giving power, 
which forms an inseparable essential ele- 
ment in our political habits of mind, and 
asserts itself at every step in the processes 
of our system.” 

And yet, on the other side, we have a 
consummate critic of life like Menander, 
delivering, as if there were no doubt at all 
about the matter, the maxim: “Choose 
equality!” An Englishman with any 
curiosity must surely be inclined to ask 
himself how such a maxim can ever have 
got established, and taken rank along with 
“ Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners.” Moreover, we see that among the 
French, who have suffered so grievously, 
as we hear, from choosing equality, the 
most gifted spirits continue to believe pas- 
sionately in it, nevertheless. “The hu- 
man ideal, as well as the social ideal, is,” 
says George Sand, “to achieve equality.” 
She calls equality “the goal of man and 
the law of the future.” She asserts that 
France is the most civilized of nations, 
and that its pre-eminence in civilization it 
owes to equality. 

But Menander lived a long while ago, 
and George Sand was an enthusiast. Per- 
haps their differing from us about equality 
need not trouble us much. France, too, 
counts for but one nation, as England 





‘EQUALITY. 


counts for one, also. Equality may be a 
religion with the people of France, as ine- 
quality, we are told, is a religion with the 
people of England. But what do other 
nations seem to think about the matter? 
Now this is most certainly not a lecture 
on law and the rules of bequest. But it 
it evident that in,the societies of Europe, 
with a constitution of property such as 
that which the feudal Middle Age left 
them with—a constitution of property 
full of inequality —the state of the law 
of bequest shows us how far each society 
wishes the inequality to continue. The 
families in possession of great estates will 
not break them up if they can help it. 
The owners will do all they can, by entail 
and settlement, to prevent their successors 
from breaking them up. They will pre- 
serve inequality. Freedom of bequest, 
then, the power of making entails and set- 
tlements, is sure, in an old European 
country like ours, to maintain inequality. 
And with us, who have the religion of ine- 
quality, the power of entailing and set- 
tling, and of willing property as one likes, 
exists, as is well known, in singular fulness 
—greater fulness than in any country of 
the Continent. The proposal of a meas- 
ure such as the Real Estates Intestacy 
Bill is, in a country like ours, perfectly pu- 
erile. A European country like ours, 
wishing not to preserve inequality but to 
abate it, can only do so by interfering with 
the freedom of bequest. This is what 
Turgot, the wisest of French ‘Statesmen, 
pronounced before the Revolution to be 
necessary, and what was done in France 
at the great Revolution. The Code Na- 
poléon, the actual law of France, forbids 
entails altogether, and leaves a man free 
to dispose of but one-fourth of his prop- 
erty, of whatever kind, if he have three 
children or more, of one-third if he have 
two children, of one-half if he have but 
one child. Only in the rare case, there- 
fore, of a man’s having but one child, can 
that child take the whole of his father’s 
property. If there are two children, two- 
thirds of the property must be equally 
divided between them; if there are more 
than two, three-fourths. In this way has 
France, desiring equality, sought to bring 
equality about. ' 


J 





EQUALITY: 


. Now the interesting point for us is, I 
say, to know how far other European com- 
munities, left in the same situation with 
us and France, having immense inequali- 
ties of class and property created for 
them by the Middle Age, have dealt with 
these inequalities by means of the law of 
bequest. Do they leave bequest free,.as 
we do? then, like us, they are for inequal- 
ity. Do they interfere with the freedom 
of bequest, as France does? then, like 
France, they are for equality. And we 
shall be most interested, surely, by what 
the most civilized European communities 
do in this matter — communities such as 
those of Germany, Italy, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Switzerland. And among those com- 
munities we are most concerned, I think, 
with such as, in the conditions of freedom 
and of self-government which they de- 
mand for their life, are most like ourselves. 
Germany, for instance, we shall less re- 
gard, because the conditions which the 
Germans seem to accept for their life are 
so unlike what we demand for ours; there 
is so much personal government there, so 
much Funkerism, militarism, officialism ; 
the community is so much more trained to 
submission than we could bear, so much 
more used to be, as the popular phrase is, 
sat upon. Countries where the com- 
munity has more a will of its own, or can 
more show it, are the most important for 
our present purpose — such countries as 
Belgium, Holland, Italy, Switzerland. 
Well, Belgium adopts purely and simply, 
as to bequest and inheritance, the provi- 
sions of the Code Napoléon. Holland 
adopts them purely and simply. Italy has 
adopted them substantially. Switzerland 
is a republic, where the general feeling 
against inequality is strong, and where it 
might seem less necessary, therefore, to 
guard against inequality by interfering 
with the power of bequest. Each canton 
has its own law of bequest. In Geneva, 
Vaud, and Zurich—perhaps the three 
most distinguished cantons — it is identi- 
cal with that of France. In Berne, one- 
third is the fixed proportion which a man 
is free to dispose of by will; the rest of 
his property must go among his children 
equally. In all the other’ cantons there 
are regulations of a like kind. Germany, 
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I was saying, will interest us less than 
these freer countries. In Germany— 
though there is not the English freedom 
of bequest, but the rule of the Roman 
law prevails, the rule obliging the parent 
to assign a certain portion to each child 
—in Germany entails and settlements in 
favor of an eldest son are generally per- 
mitted. But there is a remarkable excep- 
tion. The Rhine countries, which in the 
early part of this century were under 
French rule, and which then received the 
Code Napoléon, these countries refused to 
part with it when they were restored to 
Germany ; and to this day Rhenish Prus- 
sia, Rhenish Hesse, and Baden, have the 
French law of bequest, forbidding entails, 
and dividing property in the way we have 
seen. 

The United States of America have the 
English liberty of bequest. But the 
United States are, like Switzerland, a 
republic, with the republican sentiment 
for equality. Theirs is, besides, a new 
society; it did not inherit the system of 
classes and of property which feudalism 
formed in Europe. The class by which 
they were settled was not a class with 
feudal habits and ideas. It is notorious 
that to hold great landed estates and to 
entail them upon an eldest son, is neither 
the practice nor the desire of any class in 
America. I remember hearing it said to 
an American in England: “ But, after all, 
you have the same freedom of bequest and 
inheritance as we have, and if a man to- 
morrow chose. in your country to entail a 
great landed estate rigorously, what could 
you do?” The American answered: 
“Set aside the will on the ground of 
insanity.” 

You see we are in a manner taking the 
votes for and against equality. We ought 
not to leave out our own colonies. In gen- 
eral they are, of course, like the United 
States of America, new societies. They 


have the English liberty of bequest. But 
they have no feudal past, and were not set- 


tled by a class with feudal habits and ideas, 


Nevertheless it happens that there have 
arisen, in Australia, exceedingly large 
estates, and that the proprietors seek to 


keep them together. And what have we 
seen happen lately? An act has been 
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passed which in effect inflicts a fine upon 
every proprietor who holds a_ landed 
estate of more than a certain value. The 
measure has been severely blamed in 
England; to Mr. Lowe such a “conces- 
sion to the cry for equality” appears, as 
we might expect, pregnant with warnings. 
At present I neither praise it nor blame it; 
I simply take it as one of the votes for 
equality. And is it not a singular thing, I 
ask you, that while we have the religion of 
inequality, and can hardly bear to hear 
equality spoken of, there should be, among 
the nations of Europe which have politi- 
cally most in common with us, and in the 
United States of America, and in our own 
colonies, this diseased appetite, as we must 
think it, for equality? Perhaps Lord 
Beaconsfield may not have turned your 
minds to this subject as he turned mine, 
and what Menander or George Sand _ hap- 
pen to have said may not interest you much ; 
yet surely when you think of it, when you 
see what a practical revolt against” in- 
equality there is amongst so many people 
not so very unlike to ourselves, you must 
feel some curiosity to sift the matter a 
little further, and may be not ill-disposed 
to follow me while I try to do so. 

I have received a letter from Clerken- 
well, in which the writer reproaches me 
for lecturing about equality at this which 
he calls “the most aristocratic and exclu- 
sive place out.” I am here because your 
secretary invited me. But I am glad to 
treat the subject of equality before such 
an audience as this. Some of you may 
remember that I have roughly divided our 
English society into barbarians, Philis- 
tines, populace, each of them with their 
prepossessions, and loving to hear what 
gratifies them. But I remarked at the 
same time, that scattered throughout all 
these three classes were a certain num- 
ber of generous and humane souls, lovers 
of man’s perfection, detached from the 
prepossessions of the class to which they 
might naturally belong, and desirous that 
he who speaks to them should, as Plato 
says, not try to please his fellow-servants, 
but his true and legitimate masters, the 
heavenly gods. I feel sure that among 
the members and frequenters of an insti- 
tution like this, such humane souls are apt 
to congregate in numbers. Even from 
the reproach which my _ Clerkenwell 
friend brings against you of being too aris- 
tocratic, I derive some comfort. Only I 
give to the term aristocratic a rather wide 
extension. An accomplished American, 
much known and much esteemed in this 
country, the late Mr. Charles: Sumner, 





says that what particularly struck him in 


England was the large class of gentlemen’ 


as distinct from the nobility, and the abun- 
dance amongst them of serious knowledge, 
high accomplishment, and refined taste — 
taste fastidious perhaps, says Mr. Sumner, 
to excess, but erring on virtue’s side. And 
he goes on: “I do not know that there is 
much difference between the manners and 
social observances of the highest classes 
of England and those of the correspond- 
ing classes of France and Germany; but 
in the rank immediately below the highest 
—as among the professions, or military 
men, or literary men —there you will find 
that the Englishmen have the advantage. 
They are better educated and better 
bred, more careful in their personal habits 
and in social conventions more refined.” 
Mr. Sumner’s remark is just and impor- 
tant; this large class of gentlemen in the 


professions, the services, literature, poli- . 
tics —and a good contingent is now added ° 


from business also—this large class, not 
of the nobility but with the accomplish- 
ments and taste of an upper class, is 
something peculiar to England. Of this 
class I may probably assume that my pres- 


ent audience is in large measure composed. : 


It is aristocratic in this sense, that it has 
the tastes of a cultivated class, a cer- 
tain high standard of civilization. Well, 
it is in its effects upon civilization 


that equality interests me. And I speak: 


to an audience with a high standard of 


civilization. If I say certain things in. 


certain classes do not come up to a high 


standard of civilization, I need not prove . 
how and why they do not; you will feel’ 


whether they door no. If they do not, I 
need not prove that this is a bad thing, 


that a high standard of civilization is de- : 
sirable; you will instinctively feel that: 
it is. Instead of calling this “the most: 
aristocratic and exclusive place out,” I 


conceive of it as a civilized place; and 
in speaking about civilization half one’s 


labor is saved when one speaks about it’ 


among those who are civilized. 

Politics are forbidden here; but equal- 
ity is not a question of English politics. 
The abstract right to equality may, indeed, 
be a question of speculative politics. 
French equality appeals to this abstract 
natural right as its support. It goes back 
to a state of nature where all were equal, 
and supposes that “the poor consented,” 
as Rousseau says, “to the existence of 
rich people,” reserving always a natural 


right to return to the state of nature. It, 
supposes that a child has a natural right, 


to his equal share in his father’s goods. 
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The principle of abstract right, says Mr. 
Lowe, has never been admitted in En- 
gland, and is false. I so entirely agree 
with him, that I run no risk of o ending 
by discussing equality upon the basis of 
this principle: So far as I can sound 
human consciousness, I cannot, as I have 
often said, perceive that man is really 
conscious of any abstract natural rights at 
all. The natural right to have work 
found for one to do, the natural right to 
have ‘food found for one to eat, rights 
sometimes so confidently and so indig- 
nantly asserted, seem to me quite base- 
less. It cannot be too often repeated — 
peasants and workmen have no _ natural 
rights, not one. Only we ought instantly 
to add, that kings and nobles have none 
either. If it is the sound English doc- 
trine that all rights are created by law and 
are based on expediency, and are alter- 
able as the public advantage may require, 
certainly that orthodox doctrine is mine. 
Property is created and maintained by 
Jaw. It would disappear in that state of 
private war and scramble which legal soci- 
ety supersedes. ~ society creates, 
for the common good, the right of prop- 
erty, and for the common good that right 
is by legal society limitable. That prop- 
erty should exist, and that it should be 
held with a sense of security and with a 
aay of disposal, may be taken, by us 
ere at any rate, as a settled matter of 


expediency. With these conditions a 


good deal of inequality is inevitable. But 
that the power of disposal should be prac- 
tically undimited, that the inequality should 
be exormous, or that the degree of in- 
equality admitted at one time should be 
admitted a/ways—this is by no means 
so certain. The right of bequest was in 
early times, as Sir Henry Maine and Mr. 
Mill have pointed out, seldom recognized. 
In later times it has been limited in many 
countries in the way that we have seen; 
even in England itself itis not formaily 
quite unlimited. The question is one of 
expediency. It is assumed, I grant, with 
great unanimity amongst us, that our sig- 
nal inequality of classes and property is 
expedient for our civilization and welfare. 
But this assumption, of which the distin- 
guished personages who adopt it seem so 
sure that they think it needless to pro- 
duce grounds for it, is just what we have 
to examine. 

‘ Now, there is a sentence of Sir Erskine 
May, whom I have already quoted, which 
will bring us straight to the very point 
that I wish to raise. Sir Erskine May, 
after saying, as you have heard, that 
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France has pursued social equality, and 
has come to fearful troubles, demoraliza- 
tion, and intellectual stoppage by doin 
so, continues thus: “ Yet is she high, i 
not the first in the scale of civilized na- 
tions.” Why, here is a curious thing, 
surely! A nation pursues social equality 
supposed to be an utterly false and bane- 
ful ideal; it arrives, as might have been 
expected, at fearful misery and deteriora- 
tion by doing so; and yet, at the same 
time, it is high, if not the first, in the scale 
of civilized nations. What do we mean 
by civilized? Sir Erskine May does not 
seem to have asked himself the question. 
So.we will try to answer it for ourselves. 
Civilization is the humanization of man in 
society. Tobe humanized is to comply’ 
with the true law of our human nature: 
servare modum, finemgque tenere, natu- 
ramque seqgui, says Lucan; “to keep our 
measure, and to hold fast our end, and to 
follow nature.” To be humanized is to 
make progress towards this, our true and 
fuil humanity. And to be civilized is to 
make progress towards this in civil soci- 
ety; in that civil society “ without which,” 
says Burke, “man could not by any pos- 
sibility arrive at the perfection of which his 
nature is capable, nor even make a remote 
and faint approach to it.” To be the most 
civilized of nations, therefore, is to be the’ 
nation which comes nearest to human per- 
fection in the state which that perfection’ 
essentially demands. And a nation which’ 
has been brought by the pursuit of social 
equality to moral deterioration, intellec- 
tual stoppage, and fearful troubles, is per- 
haps the nation which has come nearest 
to human perfection in that state which 
such perfection essentially demands! M? 
Michelet himself, who would deny the 
demoralization and the stoppage, and call 
the fearful troubles a sublime expiation 
for the sins of the whole world, could 
hardly say more for France than this: 
Certainly Sir Erskine May never intended 
to say so much. But into what a difficulty 
has he somehow run himself, and what a 
od action would it be to extricate him 
rom it! Let us see whether the perform- 
ance of that good action may not also be 
a way of clearing our minds as to the uses 
of equality. 

When we talk of man’s advance towards 
his full humanity, we think of an advance, 
not along one line only, but several. Cer+ 
tain races and nations, as we know, are on 
certain lines pre-eminent and representa- 
tive. The Hebrew nation was pre-emi- 
nent on one great line. “What nation,” 
it was justly said by their lawgiver, “ hath 
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statues and judgments so righteous as the 
law which I set before you this day? 
Keep therefore and do them; for this is 
your wisdom and your See ape | in 
the sight of the nations which shall hear 
all these statutes and say: Surely this 
great nation is a wise and understanding 
people!” The Hellenic race was pre- 
eminent on other lines. Isocrates could 
say of Athens: “ Our city has left the rest 
of the world so far behind in philosophy 
and eloquence, that those educated by Ath- 
ens have become the teachers of the restof 
mankind; and so well has she done her 
art, that the name of Greeks seems no 
onger to stand for a race, but to stand for 
intelligence itself, and they who share in 
ourculture are called Greeks even before 
those who are merely of our own blood.” 
The power of intellect and science, the 
power of beauty, the power of social life 
and manners — these are what Greece so 
felt, and fixed, and may stand for. They are 
great elements in our humanization. The 
power of conduct is another great element; 
and this wes so felt and fixed by Israel 
that we can never with justice refuse to 
allow Israel, in spite of all his shortcom- 
ings, to stand for it. 

So you see that in being humanized we 
have to move along several lines, and that 
on certain lines certain nations find their 
strength and take a lead. We may eluci- 
date the thing yet further. Nations now 
existing may be said to feel or to have felt 
the power of this or that element in our 
humanization so signally that they are 
characterized by it. No one who knows 
this country would deny that it is charac- 
terized, in a remarkable degree, by asense 
of the power of conduct. Our feeling for 
religion is one part of this; our industr 
is another. What foreigners so: muc 
remark in us — our public spirit, our love, 
amidst all our liberty, for public order and 
for stability— are parts of it too. The 
power of beauty was so felt by the Italians 
that their art revived, as we know, the al- 
most lost idea of beauty, and the serious 
and successful pursuit of it. Cardinal An- 
tonelli, speaking to me about the education 
of the common people in Rome, said that 
they were illiterate indeed, but whoever 
mingled with them at any public show, 
and heard them pass judgment on the 
beauty or ugliness of what came before 
them — “£Z dbrutto” “E bello” — would 
find that their judgment agreed admirably, 
in general, with just what the most culti- 
vated people would say. Even at the 
present time, then, the Italians are pre- 
eminent in feeling the power of beauty. 





The power of knowledge, in the same way, 
is eminently an influence with the Ger- 
mans. This by no means implizs,as is 
sometimes supposed, a high and fine gen- 
eral culture. What it implies is a strong 
sense of the necessity of knowing scien- 
tifically, as the expression is, the things 
which have to be known by us — of know- 
ing them systematically, i the regular 
and right process, and in the only real 
we And this sense the Germans espe- 
cially have. Finally, there is the power of 
social life and manners. And even the 
Athenians themselves, perhaps, have 
hardly felt this power so much as the 
French. 

Voltaire, in a famous passage, where he 
extols the age of Louis XIV. and ranks it 
with the chief epochs in the civilization of 
our race, has to specify the gift bestowed 
on us by the age of Louis XIV., as the 
age of Pericles, for instance, bestowed on 
us its art and literature,and the Italian 
Renascence its revival of art and literature, 
And Voitaire shows all his acuteness in 
fixing on the giftto name. It is not the 
sort of gift which we expect to see named. 
The great gift of the age of Louis XIV. to 
the world, says Voltaire, was this: Pesprit 
de société, the spirit of society, the social 
spirit. And another French writer, look- 
po. toed the good points in the old French 
nobility, says that this at any rate is to be 
said in their favor: they established a 
high and charming ideal of social inter- 
course and manners, for a nation formed 
to profit by such an ideal, and which has 
profited by it ever since. And in Amer- 
ica, perhaps, we see the disadvantages of 
having social equality before there has 
been any such high standard of social life 
and manners formed. We are not dis- 
posed in England, most of us, to attach all 
this importance to social intercourse and 
manners. Yet Burke says: “ There ought 
to be a system of manners in every nation 
which a well-formed mind would be dis- 
posed to relish.” And the power of social 
life and manners is truly, as we have seen, 
one of the great elements in our human- 
ization. Unless we have cultivated it we 
are incomplete. The impulse for culti- 
vating it is not, indeed, a moral impulse. 
It is by no means identical with the moral 
impulse to help our neighbor and to do 
him good. Yet in many ways it works to 
alike end. It brings men together, makes 
them feel the need of one another, be con- 
siderate of one another, understand one 
another. But, above all things, it is a 
promoter of equality. It is by the human- 
ity of their manners that men are made 
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equal. “A man thinks to show himself 
my equal,” says Goethe, “by being prob 
— that is to say, coarse and rude; he does 
not show himself my equal, he shows him- 
self gvob.” Buta community having hu- 
mane manners is a community of equals, 
and in such a community great social ine- 

ualities have really no meaning, while 
they are at the same time a menace and 
an embarrassment to perfect ease of social 
intercourse. A community with the spirit 
of society is eminently, therefore, a com- 
munity with the spirit of equality. A 
nation with a genius for society, like the 
French or the Athenians, is irresistibly 
drawn towards equality. From the first 
moment when the French people, with its 
congenital sense for the power of social 
intercourse and manners, came into exist- 
ence, it was onits road to equality. When 
it had once got a high standard of social 
manners abundantly established, and at 
the same time the natural, material neces- 
sity for the feudal inequality of classes 
and property pressed upon it no longer, 
the French people introduced equality and 
made the French Revolution. It was not 
the spirit of philanthropy which mainly 
caused that Revolution, neither was it the 
spirit of envy; it was the spirit of society. 

The weltbain of the many comes out 
more and more distinctly, as time goes on, 
as the object we must pursue. An indi- 
vidual or a class, concentrating their 
efforts upon their own well-being exclu- 
sively, do but beget troubles both for oth- 
ers and for themselves also. No indi- 
vidual life can be truly prosperous, passed, 
as Obermann says, in the midst of men 
who suffer — passée au milieu des généra- 
tions gui souffrent. To the noble soul, it 
cannot be happy; to the ignoble, it cannot 
be secure. Socialistic and communistic 
schemes have generally, however, a fatal 
defect; they are content with too low and 
material a standard of well-being. That 
instinct of perfection, which is the master- 
power in humanity, always rebels at this, 
and frustrates the work. Many are to be 
made partakers of well-being, true; but 
the ideal of well-being is not to be, on 
that account, lowered and coarsened. M. 
de Laveleye, the political economist, who 
isa Belgian and a Protestant, and whose 
testimony therefore we may the more 
readily take about France, says that 
France, being the country of Europe 
where the soilis more divided than any- 
where except in Switzerland and Norway, 
is at.the same time the country where 
material well-being is most widely spread, 
where wealth has of late years increased 
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most, and where population is least outrun- 
ning the limits which, for the comfort and 
progress of the waranerere them- 
selyes, seem necessaty, This may go for 
a good deal. It supplies an answer to 
what Sir Erskine May says about the bad 
effects of equality upon French prosperity. 
But I will quote to you from Mr, Hamer- 
ton what goes, I think, for yet more. Mr. 
Hamerton is an excellent observer and 
reporter, and has lived for many years in 
France. He says of the French peas- 
antry that they are Sucenenge ignorant. 
So they are. But he adds: “ They are at 
the same time full of intelligence; their 
manners are excellent, they have delicate 
preceptions, they have tact, they have a 
certain refinement which a brutalized peas- 
antry could nct possibly have. HH you 
talk to one of them at his own home, or in 
his field, he will enter into conversation 
with you quite easily, and sustain his part 
in a perfectly becoming way, with a 
leasant combination of dignity and quiet 

umor. The interval between him and a 
Kentish laborer is enormous.” This is 
indeed worth your attention. Of course 
all mankind are, as Mr. Gladstone says, of 
our own flesh and blood. But you know 
how often it happens in England that a 
cultivated person, a person of the sort 
that Mr. Charles Sumner describes, talk- 
ing to one of the lower class, or even of 
the middle class, feels, and cannot but 
feel, that there is somehow a wall of par- 
tition between himself and the other, that 
they seem to belong to two different 
worlds. Thoughts, feelings, perception, 
susceptibilities, language, manners — ev- 
erything —are different. Whereas, with 
a French peasant, the most cultivated man 
may find himself in sympathy, feel that he 
is talking to an equal. This is an experi- 
ence which has been made a thousand 
times, and which may be made again any 
day. And it may be carried beyond the 
range of mere conversation, it may be 
extended to things like pleasures, recrea- 
tions, eating and drinking, and soon. In 
general the pleasures, recreations, eating 
and drinking of English people, when 
once you get below that class which Mr. 
Charles Sumner calls the class of gentle- 
men, are to one of that class unpalatable 
and impossible. In France there is not 
this incompatibility. The gentleman feels 
himself in a world, not alien or repulsive, 
but a world where people make the same 
sort of demands upon life, in things of 
this sort, which he himself does. In all 
these respects France is the country 
where the people, as distinguished from a 
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wealthy, refined class, most lives what we 
call a humane life, the life of civilized 
man. Of course, fastidious persons can 
and do pick holes in it. There is just 
now, in France, a modlesse newly revived, 
full of pretensions, full of airs and graces 
and disdains; but its sphere is narrow, 
and out of its own sphere no one cares 
very much for it. There is a general 
equality in a humane kind of life. This is 
the secret of the passionate attachment 
with which France inspires all French- 
men, in spite of her fearful troubles, her 
checked prosperity, her disconnected units, 
and the rest of it. There is so much of 
the goodness and agreeableness of life 
there, and forso many. It is the secret 
of her having been able to attach so ar- 
dently to her the German and Protestant 
people of Alsace, while we have been so 
little able to attach the Celtic and Catholic 
people of Ireland. France brings the 
Alsatians into a social system so full of 
the goodness and agreeableness of life ; 
we Offer to the Irish no such attraction. 
It is the secret, finally, of the prevalence 
which we have remarked in other Conti- 
nental countries of a legislation tending, 
like that of France, to social equality. 
The social system which equality creates 
in France is, in the eyes of others, such a 


giver of the goodness and agreeableness 
of life, that they seek to get the goodness 
by getting the equality. 

Yet France has had her fearful troubles, 


as Sir Erskine May justly says. She 
suffers, too, he adds, from demoralization 
and intellectyal stoppage. Let us admit, 
if he likes, this to be true also. His error 
is that he attributes all this to equality. 
Equality, as we ‘have seen, has brought 
France to a really admirable and enviable 
pitch of humanization in one important 
line. And this, the work of equality, isso 
much a good in Sir Erskine May’s eyes, 
that he has mistaken it for the whole of 
which it is a part, frankly identifies it with 
civilization, and is inclined to pronounce 
France the most civilized of nations. But 
we have seen how much goes to full hu- 
manization, to true civilization, besides 
the power of social life and manners. 
There is the power of conduct, the power 
of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
beauty. The power of conduct is the 
greatest of all. And without in the least 
wishing to preach, I must observe, as a 
mere matter of natural fact and experi- 
ence, that for the power of conduct France 
has never had anything like the same sense 
which she has had for the power of social] 
life and manners. Michelet,. himself a 
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Frenchman, gives. us the reason why thé 
Reformation did not succeed in France. It 
did not succeed, he says, because Az France 
ne voulatt pas de réforme morale — moral 
reform France would not have, and the: 
Reformation was above all a moral move- 
ment. The sense in France for the power’ 
of conduct has not greatly deepened, I 
think, since. The sense for the power of 
intellect and knowledge has not been ade-’ 
quate either. The sense for beauty has 
not been adequate. Intelligence and’ 
beauty have been, in general, but so far 
reached as they can be and are reached by 
men who, of the elements of perfect hu- 
manization, lay thorough hold upon one 

only — the power of social intercourse and 

manners. I speak of France in general;’ 
she has had, and she has, individuals who 

stand out and who form exceptions. Well 
then, if a nation laying no true hold upon 

the powers of beauty and knowledge, and 

a most failing and feeble hold upon the 

power of conduct, comes to demoralization 

and intellectual stoppage and fearful 

troubles, we need not be inordinately sur- 

prised. What we should rather marvel at 

is the healing and bountiful operation of: 
nature, whereby the laying firm hold on’ 
one real element in our humanization has: 
had for France results so beneficent. 

And thus, when Sir Erskine May gets’ 
bewildered between France’s equality and 
fearful troubles on the one hand, and the 
civilization of France on the other, let us 
suggest to him that perhaps he is bewil- 
dered. by his data because he combines 
them ill. France has not exemplary dis- 
aster and ruin as the fruits of equality, and’ 
at the same time, and independently of 
this, an exemplary civilization. She has a 
large measure of happiness and success as 
the fruits of equality, and she has a very 
large measure of dangers and troubles as’ 
the fruits of something else. 


We have more to do, however, than to 
help Sir Erskine May out of his scrape 
about France. We have to see whether 
the considerations which we have been 
employing may not be of use to us about 
England. 

e shall not have much difficulty in 
admitting whatever good is to be said of 
ourselves, and we will try not to be unfair 
by excluding all that is not so favorable. 
Indeed, our less favorable side is the one 
which we should be the most anxious to 
note, in order that we may mend it. But 
we will begin with the good. Our people 
has energy and honesty as its good char- 
acteristics. We have a strong sense fot 
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the chief power in the life and progress of 
man—the power of conduct. So far we 
speak of the English people as a whole. 
Then we have a rich, refined, and splen- 
did aristocracy. And we have, according 
to Mr. Charles Sumner’s acute and true 
remark, a class of gentlemen, not of the 
nobility, but well-bred, cultivated, and re- 


fined, larger than is to be found in any- 


other country. For these last we have 
Mr. Sumner’s testimony. As to the splen- 
dor of our aristocracy, all the world is 
agreed. ‘Then we have a middle class and 
a lower class; and they, after all, are the 
immense bulk of the nation. ' 
Let us see how the civilization of these 
classes appears to a Frenchman, who has 
witnessed, in his own country, the consid- 
erable humanization of these classes by 
equality. Tosuch an observer our mid- 
dle class divides itself into a serious por- 
tion, and a gay or rowdy portion ; both are 
a marvel tohim. With the gay or rowdy 
portion we need not much concern our- 
selves; we shall figure it to our minds 
sufficiently if we conceive it as the source 
of that war-song produced in these recent 
days of excitement, — 
We don’t want to fight, but by jingo, if we do, 


We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, and 
we’ve got the money too. 


We may also partly judge its standard of 
life, and the needs of its nature, by the 
modern English theatre, ‘perhaps the most 


contemptible in Europe. But the real 
strength of the English middle class is in 
its serious portion. And of this a French- 
man, who was here some little time ago as 
the correspondent, I tiink, of the Szécle 
newspaper, and whose letters were after- 
wards published in a volume, writes as 
follows. He had been attending some of 
the Moody and Sankey meetings, and he 
says: “To understand the success of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, one must be 
familiar with English manners, one must 
know the mind-deadening influence of a 
narrow Biblism, one must have expe- 
rienced the sense of acute ennui which the 
aspect and the frequentation of this great 
division of English’ society produce in 
Others, the want of elasticity and the 
chronic ennui which characterize this class 
itself, petrified in a narrow Protestantism 
and in a perpetual reading of the Bible.” 
You know the French; a little more 
Biblism, one may take leave to say, would 
do them no harm. But an audience 
like this — and here, as I said, is the ad- 
vantage of an audience like this — will 
have no difficulty in admitting the amount 
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of truth which there is in the French: 
man’s picture. It is the picture of a class 
which, driven by its sense for the power of 
conduct, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, entered—as I have more 
than once said, and as 1 may more than 
once have occasion in future to say — en- 
tered the prison of Puritanism, and had 
the key turned upon its spirit there for 
two hundred years. They did not know, 
good and earnest people as they were, that 
to the building up of human life there be- 
long all those other powers also — the 
power of intellect and knowledge, the 
power of beauty, the power of social life 
and manners. And something, by what 
they became, they gained, and the whole 
nation with them; they deepened and 
fixed for this nation the sense of conduct. 
But they created a type of life and man- 
ners, of which they themselves indeed are 
slow to recognize the faults, but which is 
fatally condemned by its hideousness, its 
immense ennui, and against which the in- 
stinct of self-preservation in humanity 
rebels. 

Partisans fight against facts in vain. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, a writer of eloquence 
and power, although too prone to acerbity, 
is a partisan of the Puritans, and of the 
Nonconformists who are the special in- 
heritors of the Puritan tradition. He 
angrily resents the imputation upon that 
Puritan type of life, on which the life of 
our serious middle class has been formed, 
that it was doomed to hideousness, to im- 
mense ennui. He protests that it had 
beauty, amenity, accomplishment. Let us 

‘0 to facts. Charles I., who with all his 
aults, had the just idea that art and let- 
ters are great civilizers, made, as you 
know, a famous collection of pictures ~ 
our first national gallery. It was, I sup- 
pose, the best collection at that time north 
of the Alps. It contained nine Raphaels, 
eleven Correggios, twenty-eight Titians. 
What became of that collection? The 
journals of the House of Commons will 
tell you. There you may see the Puritan 
Parliament disposing of this Whitehall, or 
York House, collection, as follows: “ Or- 
dered, that all such pictures and statues 
there as are without any superstition,’ 
shall be forthwith sold. ... Ordered, 
that all such pictures there as have the 
representation of the Second Person in 
Trinity upon them, shall be forthwith 
burnt. Ordered, that all such pictures 
there, as have the representation of the 
Virgin Mary upon them, shall be forth- 
with burnt.” There we have the weak 
side of our Parliamentary government and: 
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our serious middle class. We are inca- 
pable of sending Mr. Gladstone to be tried 
at the Old Bailey because he proclaims 
his antipathy to Lord Beaconsfield; a ma- 
jority in our House of Commons is inca- 
pable of hailing, with frantic laughter and 
applause, a string of indecent jests against 
Christianity and its founder; but we are 
not, or were not, incapable of producing a 
Parliament which burns or sells the mas- 
terpieces of Italian art. And one may 
surely say of such a Puritan Parliament, 
and of those who determine its line for it, 
that they had not the spirit of beauty. 
What shall we say of amenity? Milton 
was born a humanist, but the Puritan tem- 
er, as we know, mastered him. There 
is nothing more unlovely and unamiable 
than Milton the Puritan disputant. Some 
one answers his “ Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce.” “I mean not,” rejoins Mil- 
ton, “to dispute philosophy with this pork, 
who never read any.” However, he does 
reply to him, and throughout the reply 
Milton’s great joke is, that his adversary, 
who was anonymous, is a serving-man. 
“ Finally, he winds up his text with much 
doubt and trepidation; for it may be his 
trenchers were not scraped, and that 
which never yet afforded corn of favor to 
his noddle—the salt-cellar—was not 
rubbed ; and therefore, in this haste, easi- 
ly granting that his answers fall foul upon 
each other, and praying you would not 
think he writes as a prophet, but as a man, 
he runs to the black jack, fills his flagon, 
spreads the table, and serves up dinner.” 
There you have the same spirit of urban- 
ity and amenity, as much of it and as 
little, as generally informs the religious 
controversies of- our Puritan middle class 
to this day. 
But Mr. 


Goldwin Smith insists, and 
picks out his own examplar of the Puritan 
type of life and manners, and even here 
let us follow him. He picks out the most 
favorable specimen he can find, Colonel 
Hutchinson, whose well-known memoirs, 
written by his widow, we have all read 


with interest. “Lucy Hutchinson,” says 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, “is painting what 
she thought a perfect Puritan would be; 
and her picture presents to us nota 
coarse, crop-eared, and snuffling fanatic, 
but a highly accomplished, refined, gal- 
lant, and most amiad/e, though religious 
and seriously-minded gentleman.” Let 
us, I say, in this example of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s own choosing, lay our finger upon 
the points where this type deflects from 
the truly humane ideal. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son relates a story which gives us a good 
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notion of what the amiable and accom- 
plished social intercourse, even of a picked 
Puritan family, was. Her husband was 
governor of Nottingham. He had occa- 
sion, she says, “to go and break up a 
rivate meeting in the cannoneer’s cham- 

r;” and in the cannoneer’s chamber 
“were found some notes concerning 
pedobaptism, which, being brought into 
the governor’s lodgings, his wife —. 
perused them and compared them wit 
the Scriptures, found not what to say 
against the truths they asserted concern- 
ing the misapplication of that ordinance 
to infants.” Soon afterwards she expects 
her confinement, and communicates the 
cannoneer’s doubts about pxdobaptism to 
her husband. The fatal cannoneer makes 
a breach in him too. “Then he bought 
and read all the eminent treatises on both 
sides, which at that time came thick from 
the presses, and still was cleared in the 
error of the pedobaptists.” Finally, Mrs. 
Hutchinson is confined. Then the gov- 
ernor “invited all the ministers to dinner, 
and propounded his doubt and the ground 
thereof to them. None of them could de- 
fend their practice with any satisfacto 
reason, but the tradition of the Churc 
from the primitive times, and their main 
buckler of federal holiness, which Tombs 
and Denne had excellently overthrown. 
He and his wife then, professing them- 
selves unsatisfied, desired their opinions.” 
With the opinions I will not trouble you, 
but hasten to the result: “Whereupon 
that.infant was not baptized.” 

No doubt to a large division of English 
society at this very day, that sort of din- 
ner and discussion, and, indeed, the whole 
manner of life and conversation here sug- 
gested by Mrs. Hutchinson’s narrative, 
will seem both natural and amiable, and 
such as to meet the needs of man both as 
a religious and as a social creature. You 
know the conversation which. reigns in 
thousands of middle-class families at this 
hour about nunneries, teetotalism, the con- 
fessional, eternal punishment, ritualism, 
disestablishment. It goes. wherever the 
class goes which is moulded on the Puri- 
tan type of life. In the long winter even- 
ings of Toronto Mr. Goldwin Smith has 
had, probably, abundant experience of it. 
What is its enemy? The instinct of self- 
preservation in humanity. Men make 
crude types and try to impose them, but 
to no purpose. “L’homme s’agite, Dieu 
le méne,” says Bossuet. “There are 
many devices in a man’s heart; neverthe- 
less the counsel of the Eternal, that shall 
stand.” Those who offer us the Puritan 
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of life offer us a religion not true, 
the claims of intellect and knowledge not 
satisfied, the claim of beauty not satis- 
fied, the claim of manners not satisfied. 
In its strong sense for conduct that life 
touches truth; but its other imperfections 
hinder it from employing even this sense 
aright. The type mastered our nation for 
a time. Then came the reaction. The 
nation said: “This type, at any rate, is 


_amiss; we are not going to be all like 


that.” The type retired into our middle 
class, and fortified itself there. It seeks 
to endure, to emerge, to deny its own im- 
perfections, to impose itself again ; impos- 
sible! If we continue to live we must 
outgrow it. The very class in which it 
is rooted, our middle class, will have to 
acknowledge the type’s inadequacy, will 
have to acknowledge the hideousness, the 
immense ennui of the life which this type 
has created, will have to transform itself 
thoroughly. It will have to admit the 
large part of truth which there is in the 
criticisms of our Frenchman, whom we 
have too long forgotten. 

After our middle class he turns his at- 
tention to our lower class. And of the 
lower and larger portion of this, the por- 
tion not bordering on the middle class and 
sharing its faults, he says: “I consider 
this multitude to be absolutely devoid, not 
only of political principles, but even of 
the most simple notions of good and evil. 
Certainly it does not appeal, this mob, to 
the principles of ’89, which you English 
make game of; it does not insist on the 
rights of man; what it wants is beer, gin, 
and fun.” * 

That is a description of what Mr. 
Bright would call the residuum, only our 
author seems to think the residuum a very 
large body. And its condition strikes him 
with amazement and horror. And surely 
well it may. Let us recall Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s account of the most illiterate class 
in France; what an amount of civilization 
they have notwithstanding! And this is 
always to be understood, in hearing or 
reading a Frenchman’s praise of England. 
He envies our liberty, our public spirit, 
our trade, our stability. But there is al- 
ways resefve in his mind. He never 
means for a moment that he would like to 
change with us. Life seems to him so 
much better a thing in France for so many 
more people, that, in spite of the fearful 
troubles of France, it is far best to be a 
Frenchman. A Frenchman might e 
with Mr, Cobden, that life is good in En- 


® So in the original. 





gland for those people who have at least 
£5,000 a year. But the civilization of 
that immense majority who have not 
£5,000 a year, or £500, or even £100, of 
our middle and lower class, seems to him 
too deplorable. 

And now what has this condition of our 
middle and lower class to tell us about 
equality? How is it, must we not ask, 
how is it that, being without fearful 
troubles, having, as a nation, a deep sense 
for conduct, having signal energy and hon- 
esty, having a splendid aristocracy, having 
an wen ng | large class of gentlemen, 
we are yet so little civilized? How is it 
that our middle and lower class, in spite 
of the individuals among them who are 
raised by happy gifts of nature to a more 
humane life, in spite of the seriousness of 
the middle class, in spite of the general 
honesty and power of true work, verus /a- 
bor, which prevail throughout the lower, 
do yet present, as a whole, the characters 
which we have seen? 

And really it seems as if the current of 
our discourse carried us of itself to but 
one conclusion. It seems as if we could 
not avoid concluding, that just as France 
owes her fearful troubles to other things 
and her civilizedness to equality, so we 
owe our immunity from fearful troubles to 
other things, and our uncivilizedness to ine- 
quality. “Knowledge is easy,” says the 
wise man, “to him that understandeth ; ” 
easy, he means, to him who will use his 
mind simply and rationally, and not to 
make him think he can know what he 
cannot, or to maintain, per fas et nefas, a 
false thesis with which he fancies his in- 
terests to be bound up. And to him who 
will use his mind as the wise man recom- 
mends, surely it is easy to see that our 
short-comings in civilization are due to 
our inequality ; or in other words, that the 
inequality of classes and property, which 
came to us from the Middle Age and 
which we maintain because we have the 
religion of inequality, that this constitution 
of things, I say, has the natural and 
necessary effect, under present circum- 
stances, of materializing our upper class, 
vulgarizing our middle class, and brutal- 
izing our lower class. And this is to fail 
in civilization. : 

For only just look how the facts combine 
themselves. I have said little as yet 
about our aristocratic class, except that it 
is splendid. Yet these, “our often very 
unhappy brethren,” as Burke calls them, 
are by no means matter for nothing but 
ecstasy. Our charity ought certainly, as 
he says, to extend “a due and anxious 
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sensation of pity to the distresses of 
the miserable great.” Burke’s extremely 
strong language about their miseries and 
defects I will not quote. For my part, I 
am always disposed to marvel that human 
beings, in a position so false, should be so 

ood as these are. Their reason for ex- 
isting was to serve as a number of centres 
in a world disintegrated after the ruin of 
the Roman Empire, and slowly re-consti- 
tuting itself. Numerous centres of ma- 
terial force were needed, and these a feudal 
aristocracy supplied. Their large and he- 
reditary estates served this public end. 
The owners had a positive function, for 
which their estates were essential. In 
our modern world the function is gone; 
and the great estates, with an infinitely 
multiplied power of ministering to mere 
pleasure and indulgence, remain. The 
energy and honesty of our race does not 
leave itself without witness, and in no 
class are there more conspicuous examples 
of individuals raised by happy gifts of 
nature far above their fellows and their 
circumstances. But on the whole, with 
no necessary function to fulfil, never 
conversant with life as it really is, 
tempted, flattered, and spoiled from. child- 
hood to old age, our aristocratic class 
is inevitably materialized, and the more 
so the more the development of indus- 
try and ingenuity augments the means of 
luxury. Every one can see how bad is 
the action of such an aristocracy upon the 
class of newly enriched people, whose 
“se danger is a materialistic ideal, just 

ecause itis the ideal they can easiest com- 


prehend. The effect on society at large, 
and on national progress, is what we must 
regard. Turn even to that sphere which 
aristocracies think specially their own, and 


where they have under other circumstances 
been really effective — the sphere of poli- 
tics. When there is need for any large 
forecast of the course of human affairs, 
for an acquaintance with the ideas which 
in the enc sway mankind, and for an 
estimate of their power, aristocracies are 
out of their element, and materialist aris- 
tocracies most of all. In the immense 
spiritual movement of our day, the English 
aristocracy, as I have said, always reminds 
me of Pilate confronting the phenomenon 
of Christianity. Nor can a materialized 
class have a serious and fruitful sense for 
the power of beauty. They may imagine 
themselves in pursuit of beauty; but how 
often, alas, does the pursuit come to little 
more than dabbling a little in what they 
are pleased to call art, and making a great 
deal of what they are pleased to call Ere J 
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For the power of manners,‘on thé other 
hand, an aristocratic class, whether mate- 
rialized or not, will always from its cir- 
cumstances have a strong sense. And 
although for this power of social life and 
manners, so important to civilization, our 
race has no special natural turn, in our 
aristocracy this power emerges, and marks 
them. When the day of general humaniza- 
tion comes, they will have fixed the stand- 
ard of manners. The 7 simplicity, 
too, makes the best of the English aris- 
tocracy more frank and natural than the 
best of the like class anywhere else, and: 
even the worst of them it makes free from 
the incredible fatuities and absurdities of 
the worst. Then the sense of conduct they: 
share with their countrymen at large. In 
no class has it such trials to undergo; in 
none is it more often and more grievously 
overborne. But really the right comment’ 
on this is the comment of Pepys upon the 
evil courses of Charles II. and the Duke 
of York and the court of that day: “ At 
all which I am sorry; but it is the effect 
of idleness, and having nothing else to 
employ their great spirits upon.” 

Heaven forbid that I should speak in 
dispraise of that unique and most English 
class which Mr. Charles Sumner extols — 
the large class of gentlemen, not of the 
landed class or the nobility, but cultivated 
and refined. They are a seemly product 
of the energy and of the powero rise in 
our race. Without, in generalfrank and 
splendor and wealth and Juxury to polish 
them, they have made their own the high 
standard of life and manners of an aristo- 
cratic and refined class. Not having all, 
the dissipations and distractions of this 
class, they are much more seriously alive 
to the power of intellect and knowledge, to 
the power of beauty. The sense of con- 
duct, too, meets with fewer temptations. 
To some extent, however, their contigu- 
ousness to the aristocratic class material- 
izes them, as it does the class of newly 
enriched people. The most palpable ac- 
tion is on the young, and on their standard 
of life and enjoyment. But in general, 
for this whole class, established facts, the 
materialism they see regnant, too much 
block their mental horizon, and limit the 
possibilities of things to them. They are 
deficient in openness and flexibility of 
mind, in free play of ideas, in faith and 
ardor. Civilized they are, but they are 
not much of a civilizing force; they are 
somehow bounded and ineffective. 

So on the middle class they produce 
singularly little effect. What the mid- 
dle class sees is that splendid piece of 
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materialism, the aristocratic class, with a 
wealth and .luxury utterly out of their 
reach, with a standard of social life and 
manners, the offspring of that wealth and 
luxury, seeming utterly out of their reach 
also; and thus they are thrown back upon 
themselves — upon a defective type of 
religion, a narrow range of intellect and 
knowledge, a stunted sense of beauty, a 
low standard of-manners. And the lower 
class see before them the aristocratic class, 
and its civilization, such as it is, even 
infinitely more out of ¢heir reach than out 
of that of the middle class; while the 
life of the middle class, with its un- 
lovely types of religion, thought, beauty, 
and manners, has naturally, in general, no 
great attractions for them either; and so 
they too are thrown back upon them- 
selves; upon their beer, their gin, and 
their fun. Now, then, you will under- 
stand what I meant by saying that our 
inequality materializes our upper class, 
vulgarizes our middle, brutalizes our lower. 
.And the greater the inequality the more 
marked is its bad action upon the middle 
and lower classes. In Scotland the 
landed aristocracy fills the scene, as is 
well known, still more than in England; 
.the other classes are more squeezed back 
and effaced, and the social civilization of 


the lower middle class and of the poorest 
class, in Scotland, is an example of the 


consequences. Compared with the same 
class even in England, the Scottish lower 
middle class is most visibly, to vary Mr. 
Charles Sumner’s phrase, /ess well-bred, 
Zess careful in personal habits and in social 
-conventions, /ess refined. Let any one 
who doubts it go, after issuing from the 
aristocratic solitudes which possess Loch 
Lomond, let him go and observe the shop- 
‘keepers and the middle class in Dumbar- 
ton, and Greenock, and Gourock, and the 
places along the mouth of the Clyde. And 
for the poorest class, who that has seen 
it can ever forget the hardly human horror, 
the abjection and uncivilizedness of Glas- 
ow? 
. What a strange religion, then, is our 
religion of inequality! Romance is good 
.in its way, but ours is not even a romantic 
religion. No doubt our aristocracy is an 
object of strong public interest. The 
Times itself bestows a leading article by 
way of epithalamium on the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s marriage. And those journals of a 
new type, full of talent, and which interest 
me particularly because they seem .as if 
they were written by the young lion of our 
youth — the young lion grown mellow and, 
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as the French say, viveur, arrived at his 
full and ripe. knowledge of the world, and 
minded to enjoy the smooth evening of 
his days —those journals, in the main a 
sort of social gazette of the aristocracy, are 
apparently not read by that class only 
which they most concern, but are read 
with avidity by other classes also: And 
the common people too have undoubtedly, 
as Mr. Gladstone says, a wonderful prefer- 
ence fora lord. Yet our aristocracy, from 
the action upon it of the Wars of the 
Roses, the Tudors, and the political neces- 
sities of George III., is for the imagina- 
tion a singularly modern and uninteresting 
one. Its splendor of station, wealth, 
show, and luxury, is then what the other 
classes really pe abl in it; and this is not 
an elevating admiration. So that when 
Mr. Gladstone invites us to call our love 
of inequality “the complement of the love 
of freedom or its negative pole, or the 
shadow which the love of freedom casts, or 
the reverberation of its voice in the halls 
of the constitution,” we must surely an- 
swer that all this mystical eloquence is not 
in the least necessary to explain so simple 
a matter; that our love of inequality is 
really the vulgarity in us, and the brutality, 
admiring and worshipping the splendid 
materiality. 

Our present social organization, how- 
ever, will and must endure until our middle 
class is provided with some better ideal of 
life than it has now. That organization 
has been an appointed stage in our growth,; 
it has been of good use, and has enabled 
us to do great things. But the use is at 
an end, and the stage is over. Ask your- 
selves if you do not often feel in yourselves 
a sense, that in spite of the strenuous 
efforts for good of so many excellent per- 
sons amongst us, we begin somehow to 
flounder and to beat the air; that we seem 
to be finding ourselves stopped on this 
line of advance and on that, and to be 
threatened with a standstill. It is that we 
are trying to live on with a social organiza- 
tion of which the day is over. Certainly 
equality will never of itself alone give us a 
perfect civilization. But, with such in- 
equality as ours, a perfect civilization is 
impossible. To that conclusion, facts, and 
the stream itself of this discourse, do 
seem, I think, to carry us irresistibly. 
We arrive at it because they so choose, 
not because we so choose. Our tenden- 
cies are all the other way. We are most 
of us politicians, and in one of two camps, 
the Liberal or the Conservative ; and Lib- 
erals tend to accept the middle class as it 
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is and to praise the Nonconformists, while 
the Conservatives tend to accept the 
upper class as it is, and to praise the aris- 
tocracy. And yet here we are at the 
conclusion, that one of the a obstacles 
to our civilization is British Nonconformity, 
and the other, British aristocracy !—and 
this while we are yet forced to recognize 
excellent special qualities, as well as the 
general English energy and honesty, and 
a number of emergent humane individuals, 
in both of them. Clearly such a conclu- 
sion can be none of our own seeking.. 
Then again, to remedy our inequality, 
there must be a change in the law of be- 
quest, as in France; and the faults and 
inconveniences of the French law of be- 
quest are obvious. It tends to over-divide 
property; it is unequal in operation, and 
can be eluded by people limiting their 
families ; it makes the children, however 
ill they choose to behave, independent of 
the parent. To be sure, Mr. Mill and 
others have shown that a law of bequest, 
fixing the maximum, whether of land or 
money, which any one individual may take 
by bequest or inheritance, but in other 
respects leaving the testator quite free, 
has none of the inconveniences of the 
French law, and is in every way preferable. 
But evidently these are not questions of 
practical politics. Imagine Lord Harting- 
ton going down to Glasgow, and meeting 
his Scotch Liberals there, and saying to 
them: “ You are ill at ease, and you are 
calling for change, and very justly. But 
the cause of your being ill at ease is not 
what you suppose. The cause of your 
being ill at ease is the profound impertect- 
ness of your social civilization. Your so- 
cial civilization is indeed such as I forbear 
to characterize. But the remedy is not 
disestablishment. The remedy is social 
equality. Let me direct your attention to 
a reform in the law of bequest and entail.” 
One can hardly speak of such a thing with 
out laughing. No, the matter is one for 
the thoughts of those who think. It is a 
thing to be turned over in the minds of 
those, who, on the one hand, have the 
spirit of scientific inquirers, bent on see- 
ing things as they really are; and, on the 
other hand, the spirit of friends of the hu- 
mane life, lovers of perfection. To your 
thoughts I commit it. And perhaps, the 
more you think of it, the more you will 
be persuaded that Menander showed his 
wisdom quite as much when he said, 
Choose equality, as when he assured us 
that evil communications corrupt good 
manners. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 


XXXVI. 
QUIET DAYS. 


THE princess’s guests, some of whom 
had prolonged their visit for weeks, usually 
came very little in contact with the occu- 
pants of the other wing of the castle. 
They paid the baroness a short morning 
call, enquired with great interest how the 
old lady had borne the exertion of attend- 
ing the ball, discussed all sorts of agree- 
able nothings, and then rustled away again. 
No one came to tea, and as the old lady 
showed no inclination to issue any invita- 
tions, the little party usually spent the 
evening alone. Now and then, at the prin- 
cess’s urgent request, the young ladies 
went over to the other wing of the house to 
join the company there, whose numbers 
were almost daily augmented by visitors 
from the neighborhood. 

Erica had felt rather uncomfortable at 
the thought of meeting Katharina after the 
scene at the ball, but the latter seemed to 
have forgotten the whole affair, or was too 
much accustomed to such things to take 
any special heed of them, and was there- 
fore entirely at her ease. The number of 
her guests gradually lessened, and at last 
the castle was entirely empty of visitors. 
The princess found the ennui produced by 
this loneliness almost unendurable, and 
in desperation went more and more fre- 
quently to the baroness’s rooms. To be 
sure, Sidonie did very little to entertain 
her, for she was always silent, but as all 
Katharina’s attempts to irritate her — 
failed, the cousins remained at peace wi 
each other. 

Erica was therefore obliged to exert her- 
self to amuse the princess, and as she was 
a keen observer, and endowed with a good 
memory, easily succeeded, especially as 
she could detect the little weaknesses and 
absurdities of her dear fellow-mortals. 
But her efforts to relieve the baroness of 
a burden had a wholly unexpected result, 
for Katharina wanted her constant com- 
panionship, and the old lady’s authority 
was scarcely sufficient to protect her from 
being obliged to spend the whole day in 
her rooms. She was called upon to walk 
and drive with her, play on the piano, and 
even read aloud. Nay, Katharina insisted 
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that she must learn to ride, in order to ac- 
company her on her daily expeditions. 

None of the young ladies at Dorneck 
rode, except Sidonie; the countess prob- 
ably considered the cost of keeping so 
many saddle-horses, and the count, un- 
like his usual indolence in other matters, 
was a very fearless rider, and his horses 
were therefore unsuitable for ladies. 
Erica had often envied Sidonie when she 
rode out accompanied by her uncle or 
Ottomar, and was now anxious to enjoy this 
pleasure herself. When Elmar saw her 
eyes sparkle at the prospect, he suddenly 
recollected that he had long desired to 
own Miss Ella, a horse belonging to a lady 
in the neighborhood, whose physician had 
forbidden her to ride. The very next day 
the new horse found itself close beside 
Salvator, who, without any trace of hospi- 
table feeling, began the acquaintance by 
taking advantage of the freedom of his 
long halter to pull the hay out of her rack, 
and then bit her when she timidly tried to 
approach. 

Elmar’s precaution was not at all unnec- 
essary, for in spite of the numerous horses 
at Katharina’s disposal, most of them had 
been ridden lame or made ill by their 
mistress. She knew no consideration, and 
it never occurred to her that an animal was 
a living creature, susceptible to pain, and 
therefore had claims upon human sympa- 
thy and care. Willingly as Elmar would 
have become Erica’s riding-master, he left 
the duty to the head groom, as he feared 
to rouse a storm unnecessarily. Besides, 
Erica was such an apt pupil, that she could 
soon dispense with instruction, and as she 
was also very fearless, ere long rode out 
with Katharina and Sidonie. When the 
latter made one of pe nk 0 their rapid 
pace was somewhat moderated, for even 
in this Sidonie did not belie her usual 
character, and was not fond of riding at a 
furious rate. Erica, on the contrary, de- 
lighted in a swift gallop, and therefore 
was perfectly satished with Katharina’s 
taste. 

But when one day, after such a ride, 
Miss Ella came limping home, and was 
obliged to remain in the stable for several 
days, she saw the matter in a very differ- 
ent light, and could never again be induced 
to ride quickly over rough or stony roads. 
With great obstinacy, as Katharina vehe- 
mently complained to the baroness, she 
remained quietly behind, to the great de- 
light of the head groom, and thus com- 
pelled the princess also to take a slower 
pace, if she did not wish to continue her 
ride without her companion. f 
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Sométimes Elmar also 
ladies, but only when Sidonie was a mem- 
ber of the party. He did not come to his 

mother’s room as often as seemed 
esirable to Erica, and frequently took his 
tea alone, or with Katharina, a course, 
however, he adopted principally on ac- 
count of the old lady, who was greatly 
disturbed by her granddaughter’s restless 
movements. One day the latter declared 
that no mortal could endure the stupidity 
of Altenborn, and she should be obliged 
to go to Cologne for a few weeks. She 
wanted to take Erica with her, but the bar- 
oness refused to consent, and at last asked 
Elmar to accompany her. 

“You must find another chamberlain, 
Katharina,” he replied ; “ my business will 
not allow me to leave Altenborn at pres- 
ent. : 

“ Business is the constant, easy excuse 
of every man; it means the same as ‘I 
won’t go.’” 

“ Then it is like a lady’s headache, which 
says, ‘I am cross, let me alone,’ ” said El- 
mar laughing. . 

“Sidonie can explain the meaning of 
that, she often suffers from headache,” 
replied Katharina, with a glance at the 


young countess, who was absorbed in a 


“ No matter,” she continued, as the lat: 
ter did not seem inclined to mingle in the 
conversation; “I am glad you perceive 
how much I need a chamberlain, Elmar.” 

“ How have I expressed such an opin- 
ion, Kathinka?” 

“Do you intend to retract it? Didn’t 
you say just now that I must find another 
chamberlain?” 

“I expressed your wish, but did not ad- 
mit its necessity.” 

“That is mere trifling, to excuse your- 
self. I'see that I really can scarcely do 
without a gentleman, who—don’t you 
think so too, grandmamma?” 

“If I am to understand you, child, you 
must speak more plainly.” 

“So you have already selected the futaré 
chamberlain, Kathinka?” asked Elmar. 

“Yes, and I declare at the same time 
that I will listen to no objections from 
you; I am tired of these continual discus- 
sions.” 

“What is the necessity of such a dis- 
play of your strength of will, Kathinka? 
You can marry your chamberlain, if you 
choose. I have given up all attempts to 
exert any influence over you.” 

Erica suddenly thought of Wehlen, and 
involuntarily remembered the princess’s 
familiar greeting in church. She sooked 
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at Elmar to see whether the same idea had 
occurred to him, but as the latter talked 
gaily on, resigned her fancy as absurd. 
When the princess’s travelling-carriage 
rolled up to the door, all the occupants of 
the castle felt an emotion of relief. El- 
mar congratulated himself on'the reserve 
which had been the means of obtaining so 
much freedom, and told his grandmother 
that he felt as happy as a schoolboy on 
the eve of a long vacation. He did not 
lose any time, but was very often in the 
ladies’ society, and it never occurred to 
him to take tea alone in his own room. 
Life at Castle Altenborn was now far 
more quiet than before. It was late in 
the autumn, and though the weather still 
continued mild, the shortness of the days 
made the old lady give up paying any 
visits in the neighborhood, and guests were 
rare. Neither Sidonie nor Erica missed 
society, however, the former on account of 
her mood, and the latter because she had 
so many sources of amusement that she no 
longer desired it. 
The baroness’s ideas in regard to the 
freedom which should be bestowed upon 
oung girls, were far less rigid than Aunt 
Vally s, probably on account of the greater 
seclusion of Altenborn. Erica was very 
happy in being able to resume her old 
habit of taking long walks, and accom- 


panied by Elmar’s great dog — which, in 
y ha arg | with its master, showed a won- 


derful affection for her — rambled about 
the neighborhood in every direction. She 
could also, without fear of reproof, make 
use of the boats, and row on the lake 
which was visible from the terrace of the 
old castle, and whose surface was covered 
with swans, whose houses were on the 
wooded island nearly in the centre of the 
water. 

These beautiful, much-praised birds, 
however, have a disposition by no means 
in harmony with their external appear- 
ance, and there were some among them 
which received all advances with angry 
hisses and furious flappings of their wings. 
Sandor could not endure such insults, 
either to his mistress or his own dignity, 
and met such assaults so vigorously and 
successfully, that the defeated enemy not 
only lost numerous feathers, but bore 
bloody marks of the fray. 

On one occasion, when Erica was row- 
ing over the lake with Sandor as her only 
passenger, a battle even took place on the 
water. Sandor, in his zeal, planted his 
fore-paws on the edge of the boat, and by 
his restless movements was in the most 
imminent danger of upsetting it. Erica 





only saved herself by violently pushing 
the dog back, and when she turned the 
boat and tried to gain the shore, while the 
animal swam panting beside it, she reflect- 
ed that peace must be concluded between 
the parties, if she wished to continue her 
excursions on the water in Sandor’s com- 
pany. 

She chose the simple and always effect- 
ual method of making the alliance de- 
pend upon mutual advantages; for, while 
giving the swans their favorite titbits, 
Sandor received in their company his 
lumps of sugar. The prospect of the antici- 
pated dainties soon made them very 
peacefully disposed, and as Sandor was 
obliged to atone for his warlike appetite 
by enduring the tortures of Tantalus — 
such as holding a Jump of sugara long 
time on his nose—the dog and swans 
lived in the greatest harmony, and the 
barking and flapping of wings were only 
tokens of friendly greeting. 

The baroness had at first been anxious 
when Erica went out, even in the worst 
weather, but as she soon saw that her 
health did not suffer, nay, on the contrary, 
seemed to grow stronger and better, made 
no objections. The horseback rides, 
however, were given up on such days, as 
Sidonie was sensitive to the weather, and, 
moreover, the roads gradually became so 
muddy that riding was attended with diffi- 
culties. 

The castle itself also afforded Erica 
many sources of amusement, nay, its many 
nooks and corners and winding passages 

ve her numerous opportunities for mak- 
ing little rambles and exploring expedi- 
tions. She preferred to wander through 
the oldest portion of the building, or cita- 
del, as it was called, whose narrow and 
comparatively low rooms, thick walls, 
which made the windows seem like niches, 
narrow, dark passages, concealed doors, 
and mysterious corners, recalled former 
days with vivid reality. 

Vhen, in the gathering dusk of twilight, 
she walked through the great hall, where 
the huge suits of armor, with their closed 
helmets, seemed almost like living men, 
she fancied herself back in the days when 
this iron harness enclosed moving forms, 
and bold eyes flashed through the barred 
visors. The dark shadows of approach 
ing night gathered mysteriously in the 
hall, while ever and anon the rays of the 
setting sun flashed and glittered on the 
steel and silver coats of mail with a thou- 
sand changeful hues. The corners and 
angles of the huge apartment, which were 
already veiled in darkness, appeared peo- 
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ntic forms that glided slow-|ing the brown hair caressingly, as her 


through the hall. The terror which at | mother had formerly done. 


pled with gf 
fi 


rst was not without its charm, then be- 
came so great that she fled at full speed, | for she did not speak of goin 
and uttered a sigh of relief when the door| seemed determined to spen 
had closed between her and the old| here. 


knights. 


Sidonie was also contented at Altenborn, 
away, and 
the winter 
Soon after the ball, she had startled 
the old lady by the declaration that no 


The same mysterious magic haunted the | consideration would induce her to marry 


dusky corridors. 


Here, too, the ghosts of | Count Meerburg. The baroness vainly 


the past emerged from the dark corners, | strove to change her resolution, vainly en- 
and floated — down the long passages. | treated her to defer her decision for a 


The huge carve 


chests of polished oak, | time. 


Sidonie firmly insisted.upon having 


which stood in these corridors, assumed|her own way, and therefore wrote to 
distorted shapes, and seemed to become} Count Hardeck, to whom, at the same 


alive. 


The reflection of the sunset. glit-| time, she communicated her intention of 


tered softly on the smooth, polished sur-|entering the convent of Hardrungen. 
faces, and cast a faint light, which battled | Strangely enough, she received no reply 
with the shadows and drove the ghosts | to this important letter, and anxiety about 
back to their dark corners; but it soon | her guardian’s silence caused her consid- 
died away, the shadows victoriously re-| erable uneasiness, though his reply could 
sumed their sway, and grew blacker and | have no influence upon her destiny, and 
blacker, while the young girl’s footsteps | the future lay before her dark and joyless. 


echoed loudly through the old corridors. 
At such moments Erica greeted the 
servant bringing in the lamps with a sigh 


Such was the state of affairs when 
Christmas slowly approached, and the nu- 
merous occupations it brought roused 


of relief, though the light completely dis-| even Sidonie from her melancholy mood. 


pelled the poetic charm of the soft dusk, 
and also hailed with delight the patter of 
Sandor’s feet, as, returning from a walk 
with his master, he dashed in to greet her. 
To be sure, it seemed as if even Sandor 
felt the mysterious spell that ruled in 
these rooms, for he nestled timidly to his 
mistress, or remained standing before a 
dark corner, barking ass 

Erica had soon completely ‘won the 
baroness’s heart, and she herself really 
loved the old lady as fondly as if she had 
aright to the name by which the young 
girl addressed her. Her own mother’s ill 
health had made her appear so much older 
than she really was, that it seemed to 
Erica as if the baroness were just the 
same age, and thus it was all the more 
easy to give the old lady the vacant place 
in her heart. Besides, she felt that she 
was not useless here, as at Dorneck, but 
necessary to cheer and amuse the baron- 
ess, and this consciousness made her 
more at ease. She soon had her favorite 
seaton the little stool at the old lady’s 
feet, and with the same loving warmth she 
had formerly shown her mother, leaned 
her head against her knee, or threw both 
arms sonenll her neck and drew her down 
to give her an affectionate caress. 

“You would scarcely be able to do 
without me, grandmamma!” she often 
said jestingly, as she sat on the stool be- 
side her. 

“It would be impossible, little one,” the 


The old lady had a great many poor people 
to be remembered, and Sidonie, who was 
very generous in almsgiving, spent a large 
sum in these Christmas presents. To in- 
vest this in suitable articles required both 
time and labor, and the two young girls 
therefore had plenty of occupation for 
several weeks. 

One evening, when the little circle had 
assembled as usual, Elmar asked what 
Erica wanted for a Christmas gift. “I 
am on tolerably good terms with the 
Christ-child,” he added, in a jesting tone, 
“and will say a good word for you to him.” 
“And 1 hope answer for my good be- 
havior,” replied Erica. 

“T’ll see what can be done. If you beg 
me very earnestly, I will even say nothing 
about the walk you took to-day with San- 
dor in the most horrible weather, though 
you both returned in anything but a pre- 
sentable condition.” 

Sandor, who was lying between them 
half under the sofa, raised his head at the 
mention of his name, and looked earnestly 
at his master. 

“Don’t let the lecture trouble you too 
much, Sandor,” said Erica, patting the 
dog; “even grandmamma says you are 
worthy to be admitted into a drawing- 
room.” 
“TI am still very jealous of this state- 
ment, for hitherto his feet were never 
allowed to enter the sacred apartment.” 
“You never took the trouble to tell me 





old lady always answered earnestly, strok- 


the superior qualities of the interesting 
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.”- replied the baroness; “but since 
Erica’s stories have cast a halo of heroic 
wisdom around his brow, I could not 
reconcile it to my conscience to close the 
doors of my drawing-room against such a 
remarkable animal. But let me repeat the 

uestion, what do you want at Christmas, 
rica?” 

“My wishes are very moderate, grand- 
mamma, I should like to have Miss Ella 
for my own property.” 

“ You don’t need the aid of the Christ- 
child for that, Erica. Miss Ella has long 
been yours, you must think of something 
else.” 

“ I can want nothing more, unless it is a 
waterproof cloak for myself, and, if possi- 
ble, Sandor too ; they might be very useful 
to us.” 

“It is fortunate that I have seen your 
pleasure in balls and ball-dresses, Erica,” 
said Elmar half angrily, “or I should be 
forced to think that you were interested 
in nothing that usually makes young ladies 
happy.” ; 

“Tamachild of the moment,” replied 
Erica laughing, “and interest myself 
only in what the moment brings. If I 
were in a whirl of gayety, I should proba- 
bly wish for jewels and fine clothes, but 
now such things are in the dim distance, 
and I think only of walks and rides.” 

“ And is it the same with people? Do 
you prefer those who surround you at the 
present moment to all others ?’ 

“] have not reflected upon the subject, 
but I suppose a little of this theory of life 
extends to them also.” 

“Then we must beware of going away 
from you, so I will give up the visit I in- 
tended to pay Werner to-morrow.” 

A servant, who at this moment entered 
the room, disturbed the universal feeling 
of comfort by the very unexpected an- 
nouncement that the princess had just 
returned. They had expected, with a 
tolerable degree of certainty, that she 
would spend the winter in the city, and all 
therefore involuntarily looked a little 
startled. The baroness gave expression 
to the universal sentiment when she said: 
“ Katharina might have remained longer 
in Cologne.” 


XXXVII. 
THE CHAMBERLAIN. 


THE next day, when Erica chanced to 
stand at the window looking out upon the 
terrace, she suddenly uttered an exclama- 
tion of alarm, and turned toward Elmar. 
“ My fear is realized, he has come,” she 
murmured. 
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“Who has come, Erica?” asked Elr .at 
in surprise, approaching the windov. to 
look at the new arrival. The sight did not 
make him turn pale like Erica, on the con- 
trary he grew crimson with anger, when 
he saw Wehlen’s well-known figure pacing 
along the terrace beside Katharina. 

“ This insolence goes too far!” he ex- 
claimed indignantly; “1 will assert my 
rights as the master of the house, and 
order the man to leave it instantly.” 

“ You have scarcely the authority to do 
that, my dear Elmar,” said the baroness 
quietly. “You assigned a portion of the 
castle to Katharina for her own use, and 
in so doing gave her the liberty to receive 
whoever she pleases.” 

“But this liberty cannot possibly be 
extended so far as to permit her to have 
thieves and murderers for guests.” 

“ That accusation is a little strong, El- 
mar, and if just you need only invoke the 
aid of the law.” 

Elmar bit his lips, he knew that he 
could not appeal to the law, that he could 
not even inform his sister of the last dis- 
graceful crime of her chosen companion. 
He was convinced that Wehlen suspected 
his share in detecting the latter, but, not- 
withstanding this, the certainty of his 
enforced silence gave him the hardihood 
to appear here. He therefore made no 
reply, but left the room and went to Kath- 
arina’s wing of the castle, where he 
ordered the servant to show him to Weh 
len’s room. 

When he entered, unannounced, the 
latter, who was standing at the window, 
hastily turned and came forward to meet 
him. He must have carefully planned 
his conduct, for there was not the slight- 
est trace of embarrassment in his manner; 
on the contrary, he said, with frank cor- 
diality,— 

“ How very kind in Herr von Alten- 
born to anticipate my visit! I was just 
about to call on you.” 

“I have neither the talent nor the incli- 
nation to play a farce, Herr von Wehlen,” 
replied Elmar coldly, “and therefore de- 
cline to enter into this one. I have come 
here to ask how you can justify the bound- 
less effrontery of this visit?” 

Wehlen’s dark eyes cast a glance as 
keen as a dagger at Elmar, but he replied, 
in his former courteous tone, “I have 
hitherto considered conventional polite- 
ness a necessary form, never a farce, and 
am surprised that this is not the case with 
yourself. In order, however, to give a 
plain answer to your very uncivil ques- 
tion, I have come here by no means of 
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my own free will, but in’ response to the | angrily. “ And as, unfortunately, it is not 
urgent entreaties of the Princess Bagadoff, 


% 


yet possible for me to exert my full author- 


not as a guest, but a member of her| ity as master of the house, I forbid you at 


household 


Elmar, whose agitation was so great 


least to enter the portion of the castle 
where I have my own apartments. If 


that he was in danger of completely losing | you po to set your foot within it, I 


his usual studied composure, did not an- | will 
swer immediately, but strove to partially 


regain his self-control. 


anger as he said,— 


ave you turned out by my servants.” 
“Very well, Herr Baron, I will inform 


But in spite of | myself of the exact boundaries of your do- 
all his efforts, his voice trembled with | main. 


I hope, however, I shall be permit- 
ted to visit the baroness and the young 


“You have turned my sister’s foll to ladies ; it is a duty imposed by politeness, 


our own advantage with your usual skill 


ut you should have remembered that in 


,| to which I at least have always yielded.” 
“You will omit the visit, sir,” replied 


becoming a member of her household,| Elmar, with flashing eyes. “I will at 
you enter Castle Altenborn, whose master | least protect my grandmother from your 


is only too well acquainted with your past | presence. 


career.” 


Her rooms are in the same 
portion of the castle as mine, so I need 


This time a contemptuous smile played | make no new prohibition.” 


around Wehlen’s lips, as he replied, “ As 


for m 
close 


“I might have supposed so. In con- 


past, the one dark spot upon it is | trast with mine, the pure presence of the 
with a seal, which even the co-| flower found b 


the seaside is doubtless 


owner of Altenborn cannot break, since he | infinitely refreshing to you.” 


would thereby make his friends dishonor- 


Elmar, who was in the act of leaving 


able. Besides, I have already remarked | the room, turned and faced his opponent. 
that I only yielded to the pressing en-| “ Beware, Herr von Wehlen,” he said, in a 
treaties of the princess, and had the less | cold, quiet tone, which ‘formed a striking 
reason to think of another owner of Alten-| contrast to his former agitated manner, 
born, as I was told that his right to the | “an insult in that direction would make 


property was more than doubtful.” 


me forget all other considerations, and 


Although Elmar had said to himself | end your stay here at once.” 


that Katharina would probably confide her 
hopes and claims toa man who was so| inducing 


ae Imar had very little hope of 
atharina to listen to his fepre- 


peer ng associated with her, Wehlen’s | sentations, he thought it his duty to speak 
e 


words affected him very unpleasantly, and 


to her; so he went to her room, and had, 


he answered hastily, and perhaps rather | as he feared, an unpleasant scene, without 


inconsiderately,— 


the least satisfaction. The princess, on 


“You have probably allowed yourself | the contrary, complained violently of the 


to be enlisted as a ready tool to deny 
these rights?” 

“Perhaps so, most honored baron!” 
replied Wehlen, with the same scornful 
smile. But in that case, a little reflec- 
tion will tell you all the more plainly that 
it is not wise to so recklessly offend a 
man whom you have not the power to re- 
move, while he very probably has the 
opportunity to injure you. On the con- 
trary, it would, I think, be for your 
advantage to claim my good-will ae as- 
sistance in this matter. With my help, 
you would doubtless succeed in accom- 
plishing what, against my will, you will be 
unable to obtain.” 

Elmar’s involuntary gesture of loathing 
showed Wehlen that there was little pros- 
pect of carrying out his plans here, so he 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, as if in 
answer to Elmar’s movement,— 

“Just as you choose, baron. We are 
enemies, then ?” 

“Your open enemy, sir!” cried Elmar 


lack of consideration in her brother’s con- 
duct, which formed a striking contrast to 
the undue regard for his wishes she had 
unfortunately hitherto shown. After such 
behavior, Elmar need not be surprised if 
she claimed other and positive rights, of 
which she had been so unwarrantably de- 
prived. 

Elmar left his sister in a very disturbed 
and irritated mood, and paced restlessly up 
and down his room, reflecting what steps he 
could take to meet the ever-approachin 
storm. He had discussed the matter wit 
his lawyer long before, and the latter — 
even without the possession of the impor- 
tant document — spoke very encouragingly 
of the result of the possible lawsuit. An 
open quarrel with his sister was, however, 
so extremely repugnant to his feelings, 
that he wished to do everything in his 
wer to avoid it. Now the measure of 
orbearance seemed exhausted, and he 
almost regretted that he had not imperi- 
ously asserted his rights as the master of 
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the house, in order to escape from the un- 
certainty which tortured and irritated him 
so that it destroyed all the pleasure of 
life. 

His mood was thus little in harmony 
with the happy, joyous festival the family 
was preparing to celebrate. Besides, the 

rincess’s return had put an end to the 
Roum, quiet life of the little circle, for she 
had invited a throng of guests, who gradu- 
ally arrived, and soon made the rooms and 
corridors of the castle echo with the noise 
and bustle that always attend a numerous 
company. It required all the baroness’s 
authority to keep Erica to herself, at 
least during the evening, for Katharina 
constantly claimed her attention. Sidonie, 
on the contrary, resolutely declined all the 
princess’s invitations, without taking the 
trouble to give any special reason for her 
refusal, and Katharina therefore declared 
her to be perfectly unendurable. 

When, on Christmas eve, the little 
pesty entered the baroness’s brilliantly 
ighted drawing-room, where a glittering 
Christmas-tree formed the central point 
of the festive preparations, Erica saw the 
waterproof cloak she had wished for 
spread out to its full width. She joyously 
raised it, and found under the dark cover 
a motley array of jewels, flowers, and vari- 
ous articles of dress, so that she stood in 
silence, almost startled. The memory of 
the former Christmas eves, whose gifts, 
though so much simpler, had yet made her 
so inexpressibly happy, overwhelmed her ; 
with them came thoughts of her lost 
mother, whose love had rendered the 
trifling presents so rich and brilliant, and 
she suddenly burst into tears. 

The baroness must have guessed the 
cause of her emotion, for she went up to 
her and clasped her affectionately in her 
arms. “If the departed can look down 
upon us, Erica,” she said tenderly, “she 
will be glad to see you soneentadt love, 
happy and cheerful.” 

“ Ah! if she cou/d look down upon us,” 
murmured Erica; “she was so anxious 
about my future life, and how happy it has 
been!” 

“ Hush, child!” said the old lady, with 
an involuntary exclamation of terror, as 
she laid her Bee: on the speaker’s lips. 
* Who can tell what the future will bring? 
let us rejoice and thank God for a happy 
present.” 

Erica seemed to think that the splendid 
gifts of the Christ-child had come to her 
ar Elmar’s special mediation, for she 
turned to him in expressing her delight. 
“The Christ-child knew what I wanted 
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better than I did myself,” she said warmly ; 
“TI believe J really like all these beautiful 
things better than the waterproof.” 

““He must of course provide for you, 
the child of the moment, since there are 
so many balls in preparations. Katharina 
even wanted, against all Christian custom, 
to dance on Christmas-day, and’ only m 
threat to put out the lights in the ball- 
room and send the music home, deterred 
her. But afterwards we shall have enough 
of the pleasures of dancing.” 

During the holidays, the young pastor 
Reinhardt had an opportunity to preach 
before as brilliant a congregation as he 
had had when he delivered his unlucky 
sermon at Dorneck; but habit, as well as 
the exertion of his strength of will, made 
him this time appear neither timid nor 
confused, and the parish had every reason 
to be satisfied with the young pastor. 

The intercourse between the latter and 
Erica had not been quite so familiar and 
cordial as was the case at Dorneck. The 
little scenes with Elmar about him had 
enlightened her in regard to the young 
man’s interest, and, from fear of exciting 
false hopes, she had of late become colder 
in her manner, though her feelings were 
unchanged. The young pastor felt this 
only too keenly, and therefore became 
reserved in his turn. Even his eager con- 
sent to her request that he would aid in 
searching for the important document, had 
no influence upon their relations, perhaps 
because he felt that, in fulfilling her desire, 
he was acting against his own interest. 

He sometimes spent half the day in the 
library, rummaging among the old manu- 
scripts, though the printed treasures often 
drew him from the search. Nowand then 
Erica also visited the room, and uttered a 
few words of thanks for his trouble, but 
she never lingered long, for the collection 
of books that principally interested her 
was in another part of the castle, close at 
hand. The novels and volumes of light 
literature were arranged in a pleasant, airy 
room adjoining the baroness’s apartments, 
while the solid books occupied several of 
the large, somewhat gloomy rooms which 
formed the old library. 

The whirl of entertainments which fol- 
lowed one another in unbroken succesion, 
had not left even the young pastor entirely 
undisturbed. Although dancing by no 
means harmonized with his dignity as a 
clergyman, he could not decline the invita- 
tions the princess sent forall these parties, 
and although he did not feel perfectly at 
home among the strangers, whose ideas’ 
were so different from his, he was still too 
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young not to have some interest in the 
pay scene around him. This interest was 

estowed partly, or rather principally, upon 
Erica, who, radiant with delight, floated 
over the floor like some winged creature, 
and perfectly justified the baroness’s com- 
parison to a butterfly. 

The attention of the old lady, who some- 
times appeared for a short time in her 
granddaughter’s drawing-room — was at- 
tracted by the young pastor’s frequent 
glances at Erica. True, Elmar’s remarks 
about the young man had probably made 
her notice him, and therefore one evening, 
when his eyes followed Erica’s movements 
with specially eager interest, she ap- 
proached and spoke to him. 

“ Shall we not soon have the pleasure 
of seeing your mother and sister in Alten- 
born, my dear Reinhardt?” 

The young man was evidently embar- 
rassed by the question. Formerly it had 
been his most ardent desire to be able to 
offer his mother and sister a home, and 
yet, when he became pastor, he had con- 
tented himself with supporting them with- 
out asking them to come to him. His 
ideal of home had undergone a change, 
and the question now seemed like a re- 

nem which involuntarily made him 
ush. 


The old lady did not appear to notice 
his emotion, for she continued in the same 
cordial tone: “Erica, who knows and 
loves both, would be particularly delighted, 


and you have probably perceived that 
there is every prospect of our keeping the 
little woodland fairy, as Elmar calls her, 
with us for life.” 
This time the young pastor’s blush was 
so vivid, that the baroness could not over- 
look it, and she therefore smilingly an- 
swered the question in his eyes. 
“It seems that I have been too hasty, 
and you have not yet noticed anything. 
Well, fortunately such a little indiscretion 
to the pastor will do no harm, as he is al- 
ways a member of the family. I hope, 
therefore, you will gratify my wish, and 
send for your relatives very soon. Erica 
will be glad to have the young girl’s soci- 
ety, but I shall make special claim to your 
mother, so I beg you to give her my kind- 
est regards.” 
The old lady nodded pleasantly to the 
young man, and turned to other: guests. 

he flush which had crimsoned his cheeks 
was replaced by a very marked pallor, and 
he now saw Erica, leaning on Elmar’s 
arm, just taking her place in the dance, 
and heard the latter say, — 

“The waterproof, Miss Ella, and San- 
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dor are things of the past, Erica, whose 
former charms we can scarcely under- 
stand.” 

“They have certainly retired into the 
background at present,” she replied, “ but 
I can imagine that I shall return to them 
again with the same affection.” 

“ What vivid fancy leads you into such 
distant, misty regions? I am really happy 
to be of use in riding and dancing, in or- 
der to secure a certain degree of interest 
in both any but unfortunately my 
well-known laziness, which you so soon 
discovered and so carefully watched, pre- 
cludes me from sharing the long walks.” 

The young pastor turned away and 
walked through the room. He could not 
endure to hear any more of the conversa- 
tion. He did not understand the blindness 
with which he had previously overlooked 
the relations between the lord of the cas- 
tle and Erica, the more so as he suddenly 
remembered that he had noticed tokens of 
intimacy, even at Dorneck. The bitter 
anguish which at this moment made his 
heart bleed, rendered the throng op- 
pressive, and he took advantage of the 
first opportunity to withdraw. 

After this time he found frequent pre- 
texts for declining the princess’s invita- 
tions, and also never called upon the old 
baroness, though he was still to be found 
in the castle library. It seemed as if he 
wished to forget his disappointed hope by 
devoting himself entirely to another's in- 
terest, for he continued his investigations 
more eagerly than before. 

One evening, when Katharina had gone 
with her guests to some entertainment at 
a neighboring castle, the usual little circle 
once more assembled in the baroness’s 
drawing-room, as Elmar, on plea of indis- 
position, had remained at home. Sandor 
lay in his old place under the little sofa, 
and Elmar, to celebrate the quiet evening, 
was allowed to have his cigar before tea. 
The conversation flowed briskly, and they 
would scarcely have noticed the opening 
of the door leading into the corridor, if 
Sandor had not uttered a deep, angry 
growl, and then come out from under the 
sofa. All looked up, and, to their astonish- 
ment, saw the young pastor, who entered 
the room holding some papers in his hand. 

Elmar quieted Sandor’s wrath, while 
Erica, at the sight of Reinhardt and the 
papers, instantly thought the document 
was at last found. She eagerly started up 
and hurried towards the new-comer, ex- 
claiming, — 

“The document is found! 
the document ?” 


You have 
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“I certainly have found a document of 
priceless value,” said the young pastor 
with sparkling eyes, as he approached the 
Jamp with his papers ; “and the pleasure 
of the discovery, as well as the earnest 
desire to inform Herr von Altenborn of 
it at once, caused my late visit, and, as 
I found no servant in the ante-room, my 
unceremonious entrance.” 

Elmar now also sprang from his seat 
and approached the table, and even Si- 
donie rose and looked eagerly at the pa- 


rs. 
ah There is no doubt,” began the young 
pastor in a voice trembling with joy, “ that 
we have here the original manuscript of 
the famous ‘De Concordantia Catholica,’ 
the first and at the same time the best work 
of Nicolaus von Kusa. In this he most 
freely expressed -his opinions, and his 
views about the pope and council ——” 

A half-suppressed imprecation from El- 
mar interrupted and silenced him, while 
Erica, in spite of her disappointment, felt 
the absurdity of the scene vividly enough 
to burst into a smothered laugh, and even 
Sidonie’s lips curled in a faint smile. The 
speaker looked around the circle in mingled 
surprise and alarm, and the baroness, the 
only person whose face expressed calm 
attention, came to his assistance by say- 
ing, — 

2 The disappointed hope of seeing in 
these papers the important family docu- 
ment, makes your hearers indifferent to 
the treasure you bring us, my dear Rein- 
hardt. You must have patience with us.” 

“ How gladly 1 would have gratified that 
hope, if it were in my power!” he answered, 
with a sigh of relief; “but meantime the 
treasure I have found is really valuable, 
and many great libraries will envy us its 
possession. It is evidently an original 
manuscript, for here at the end you can 
distinctly see the name, Nicolaus Chrypffs. 

e was born near Treves, and lived a 
long time in Mayence, which explains the 
fact that the manuscript is here. Unfor- 
tunately the beginning and part of the 
middle are missing, but I hope to find 
them yet, and then the comparison be- 
tween the manuscript and the printed 
copies of it will be of absorbing interest, 
and possibly very instructive.” 

Neither Elmar nor the young girls were 
able, or perhaps in the mood, to soften 
the contrast between their guest’s mental 
atmosphere and their own, and the baron- 
ess once more spoke for all, and expressed 
an interest — which, to be sure, seemed, on 
the part of the others, somewhat cool — in 
the prize. The young pastor felt like a 





somnambulist who suddenly awakes and 
finds himself in a strange place. He de- 
clined the invitation to tea which the old 
lady cordially gave him, muttered a few 
unintelligible words of farewell, and hur- 
riedly withdrew. 

The annoyance which the manuscript of 
Nicolaus a Cusa had caused the little 
party could not be immediately dispelled, 
and for a long time all were very silent. 
At last, with a violent effort, Elmar shook 
off his ill-humor, and turning to Erica, said 
half laughing,— 

“The scene we have just witnessed is 
of some advantage at any rate. We now 
know with positive certainty that the 
young pastor will not break his heart at 
osing you, and a few pages of the manu- 
script of that unlucky Krebs, or Chrypffs, 
is enough to console him for everything. 
Yet there is so much less hope of seeing 
our wish fulfilled,” he added, with a faint 
sigh. 

a. Don’t say that,” replied Erica eagerly. 
“Tam firmly convinced that his search 
will yet be crowned with success.” 


XXXVIII. 
THE DOCUMENT. 


Tuts time the princess seemed as if 
she could not be satisfied with balls and 
parties, for even after most of the guests 
had again left the castle, she gave large. 
soirées nearly every evening, which were 
fully attended by the persons residing in 
the neighborhood. Even Erica at last 
grew weary of the whirl of gayety, and 
took refuge behind the baroness’s author- 
ity, in order occasionally to remain aloof 
from it. 

The relations between her and the 
princess were, on the whole, more agree- 
able than she had expected. Although 
Katharina was not able to wholly- belie 
her character, and treat her with kindness 
and consideration, she showed a regard 
for Erica which was rarely displayed ‘to- 
wards those around her. True, scenes 
like the one which occurred on the night 
of the first ball often took place between 
them, but Erica’s quiet resistance seemed’ 
to awe Katharina, and she submitted with 
wonderful forbearance to her just, and, 
if necessary, energetic interference, even 
when it thwarted her own plans. 

The plain and unattractive young girl, 
who had formerly seemed to her an excel- 


lent, because not at all dangerous, com- 
panion, was now, when she had become 
pretty and lively, indispensably necessary. 
to increase her own importance. The 
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relations with Elmar gave ‘her the less 
anxiety, as she had almost determined to 
make herself mistress of Altenborn, so 
she had only to contend against the obsti- 
macy with which the baroness insisted 
upon her rights to Erica, and which in- 
duced the latter to adopt a more = inde- 
pendent and unconstrained manner than, 
with all Katharina’s forbearance, was 
entirely agreeable to her. p 

Elmar closely watched this change in 
his sister’s feelings, and it excited his 
surprise, nay, almost perplexity, when he 
found that the new chamberlain’s influ- 
‘ence produced no alteration inthem. He 
himself now remained entirely in the back- 
ground, and left the princess’s business 
affairs, and the task of entertaining her 
company, to Wehlen, while he appeared 
only as a guest. The hostile attitude be- 
tween the brother and sister, now daily 
‘becoming more apparent, made such a 
state of affairs seem doubly desirable, and 
Katherina herself, as she no longer needed 
his services, was perfectly willing to ap- 

ar as the sole dispenser of hospitality. 

Little as the latter liked Sidonie, she 
nevertheless earnestly desired to have her 
entertainments graced by the presence of 
the brilliant, aristocratic girl. The fair 
Sidonie, however, continued to frequently 
decline her cousin’s invitations, and her 
absence constantly roused the latter’s 
anger afresh. It was the discord between 
her own mood and social gaiety, which 
induced Sidonie to refuse to attend these 
parties so frequently, for she had no cause 
to dread a meeting with Werner, since 
Katharina, with malicious pleasure, had 
told her that he had declined her invita- 
tions because he was making a long visit 
at Dorneck, where the intrigues he had 
woven as secretary would probably come 
to light. Sidonie smiled bitterly at Kath- 
arina’s useless stab; she unfortunately 
knew only too well that none of her cous- 
ins had won his love. 

She also learned from Elmar, when the 
latter was preparing to drive over to Wer- 
ner’s castle, that the latter had already 
come home from his visit, and could not 
help eagerly awaiting the yeung baron’s 
return, as, if the hour were-not too late, he 
always came up to his grandmother’s 
room. The day had been a very lonely 
one; Katherina was ill and remained in 
her rooms, or Sidonie would gladly have 
mingled in society to fill the long hours. 
Even the baroness was somewhat indis- 
posed, and went to lie down, so the two 
girls sat silently together, each absorbed 
in reading a book, : 
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Erica had commenced a very interesting 
novel, written by Mademoiselle de Scu- 
déry, which she had taken from the old 
library, as, on account of its age, it had 
found no place among the literature of the 
presentday in the new rooms. When she 
reached the end of the volume, she found 
that it was not the conclusion of the story, 
and being very much interested in it, de- 
termined to take the long walk through 
the corridors to get the next volume from 
the library. As she could not expect 
to find a light there, she took one of the 
candles from the table by the door, and 
walked down the passage. 

At first, while going through the wide, 
brilljantly lighted corridors, it did not oc- 
cur to her that an expedition to the librar 
at this late hour might be a little hazar 
ous ; but when the passages grew narrower 
and darker, and the light more dim, a feel 
ing of fear gradually stole over her. She 
leaned against the wall a moment to rest, 
or rather to consider whether to relinquish 
her interest in the fate of Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry’s heroes and heroines and turn 
back, or boldly go on and execute her first 
design. The dark rooms of the library, 
whose ghostly shadows would be deepened 
rather than dispelled by the twinkling can- 
die in her hand, rose in menacing forms 
before her imagination, and strove to pre- 
vent her progress. 

Directly opposite to her was a window, 
upon whose panes she heard the raindrops 
beat violently, while the wind howled 
mournfully around the towers and angles 
of the castle, and sent a melancholy echo 
through the winding passages. She shiv- 
ered with a sudden chill, and involuntaril 
glanced down at her side, as if to see 
comfort and protection from her constant 
companion, Sandor, but the next instant 
remembered that the dog had gone away 
with Elmar early in the morning, so her 
thoughts wandered to the latter, and as a 
violent gust of wind made the window- 
panes rattle, recollected with terror that on 
his return he would probably be exposed 
to all the fury of the storm. 

Anxiety for Elmar effaced all the ter- 
rors she had first felt. She put the can- 
dlestick on a projection in the wall, went 
to the window and opened it. The rain 
and wind swept into her face, and the: 
darkness seemed so impenetrable that she 
was soon compelled to resign her post. ' 
She closed the window, took her candle 
and walked rapidly onward. 

When she approached the goal of her 
expedition, it seemed as if a ray of light 
shone through a chink in the door of the 
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library into the dusky corridor. She 
started and involuntarily shrank back, but 
instantly regained her composure and went 
forward to the door. No doubt Reinhardt 
was still there, and she need not fear be- 
ing alone in the large, dark rooms. She 
hastily turned the handle and entered. 
The door moved noiselessly on its hinges, 
and the soft carpet muffled the sound of 
her footsteps; so that her entrance was 
unheard by the man, who was bending 
over a table in the middle of the room cov- 
ered with books and papers, which he 
seemed to be eagerly reading. A lamp, 
whose full light fell upon this table, while 
it left the room itself nearly dark, revealed 
to Erica’s astonished and terrified eyes, 
instead of Reinhardt, the features of the 
feared and hated Wehlen. 

For a moment she stood motionless with 
dread and horror. Besides the unpleasant 
situation of being alone in this out-of-the- 
way room, with a man whom she had 
feared and hated ever since she had known 
him, she also felt very uneasy at his con- 
duct. What was the meaning of his pres- 
ence at so late an hour in a place, whose 
treasures certainly usually possessed little 
charm for him? Had he too heard of the 
important document, on which perhaps 
Elmar’s whole future depended, and come 
here to look for it, to place it in the prin- 
‘ cess’s hands? His eagerness in reading 
the papers before him proved his interest 
in them; had he perhaps already found 
what had hitherto been so vainly sought ? 

Erica stood irresolute. Should she go 
forward to convince herself whether her 
suspicion was well founded, and thus place 
herself in the power of this man, from 
whom she had hitherto instinctively fled? 
And would he permit her to see what he 
was reading, would she not be in real dan- 
- ger if Weblen had cause to fear that she 
would again thwart his plans? Was it not 
better to disappear as noiselessly as she 
had come, and satisfy herself with telling 
Elmar her suspicions? These thoughts 
darted through her brain with the speed of 
lightning, but her brave, resolute nature 
soon triumphed, and she walked quickly 
forward almost up to the table. Her keen 
eye glanced over the paper in Wehlen’s 
hand, and she saw that it was an old yel- 
low parchment, whose appearance, as well 
as its huge wax seal, gave it the aspect of 
an old document. 

Wehlen started in terror at her ap- 
proach. At the first moment he did not 
seem to recognize her, but the next instant 
said, with the laugh that had always been 
s0 repulsive, — , 
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“ Really, the little demon appears with 
most dramatic opportuneness, though I 
have summoned neither the spirits of earth 
nor heaven.” 

“ Will you have the kindness to allow 
me to read the paper in your hand?” said 
Erica, with tolerably well-assumed com- 
posure, though her heart beat so violently 
that she fancied she could hear its throb- 
bings. 

Wehlen did not reply, but looked at 
Erica with an expression which made the 
blood crimson her cheeks, and transformed 
her fear into anger. 

“Is this a situation to think of an old 
faded sheet of paper?” he replied, with the 
same repulsive smile, putting the parch- 
ment on the table, and approaching a step 
nearer toher. “Ifyou have unfortunately 
perceived no metamorphosis in me, I have 
observed all the more clearly what a 
charming butterfly has emerged from the 
by no means pretty chrysalis.” 

Erica’s eyes blazed with anger, but her 
quick perception told her that the insolent 
speech was intended to insure her speedy 
departure, and therefore, in all probability, 
the paper was really important. She 
would not give up the struggle, and con- 
trolling her agitation, answered coldly, — 

“As you yourself acknowledge, Herr 
von Wehlen, that no change has taken 
place in my feelings towards you, I must 
beg you to drop this very unseasonable 
conversation and gratify my wish.” 

“A superb display of anger, which 
every lady knows gives her new. charms,” 
replied Wehlen, in the same tone he had 
previously adopted. “ Besides, so far as I 
am aware, it was not your humble slave 
who arranged this pleasant scene, but the 
fair lady herself had the kindness to grant 
me a private interview.” 

Erica slightly shrugged her shoulders, 
and answered, with a very tolerable de- 
= of composure, “I came into the 

ibrary to get a book.” 

“Then allow me to help you in the 
search,” replied Wehlen, this time in a 
polite, deferential tone, as he took the 
lamp from the table to approach the book- 
cases. 

Erica was now convinced that her ene- 
my wished, at all hazard, to prevent her 
from obtaining a sight of the paper, and 
it would therefore be of the utmost im- 


portance to succeed in doing so against 
his will. 
“You would oblige me by finding Ma- 
demoiselle de Scudéry’s works,” she said, 
without moving from the spot where she 
J stood, while she fixed her eyes steadily 
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upon the parchment, in order to be able 
to find it again among the confused heaps 
of papers. 

Webhlen, when he saw that Erica did 
not follow, instantly turned back, set the 
lamp on the table, and said, with his old 
disagreeable smile, “Oh, yes, I forgot! 
You probably know as well as I that there 
are no sevele in this room. The pretext 
charms me all the more, because it is so 
extremely transparent.” 

“TI do not understand you, Herr von 
Wehlen,” replied Erica, somewhat timidly, 
for she did not know how to explain his 
conduct. 

“T hope to understand you all the bet- 
ter, Fraulein,” he replied, with another un- 
pleasant laugh, hastily approaching so that 
she started back in alarm. “ If the réZe of 
Don Carlos is so graciously allotted to 
me, I certainly shall not receive so charm- 
ing a princess coldly.” 

_He again took several paces towards 
her, but instead of retreating, as he prob- 
ably expected, towards the door, she 
darted swiftly forward and, gliding round 
the table, interposed it between herself 
and her pursuer. Now, when she could 
consider herself in comparative security 
—for she was well aware of her supple 
dexterity—-she threw aside the mask 
hitherto worn, and, somewhat to Wehlen’s 
surprise, said calmly,— 

“Let us drop’ this farce, Herr von 
Wehlen, you see your insults do not suc- 
ceed in frightening me, away. I insist 
upon looking at the paper you were read- 
ing; and, if you have no evil designs, you 
will gratify my wish without further cere- 
mony.” 

Wehlen folded his arms and leaned 
against the table opposite to her. His 
expression had totally changed; the old 
well-known glance of hate and anger met 
her eyes and made her tremble, then a 
scornful smile flitted over his face, and he 
said, in a very different tone from the one 
he had previously used, — 

“Do you want to get possession of the 
document, of which I have been told, in 
order to give it as a bridal present to your 
future husband, to conceal the lack of 
any other dowry? If that is the case, I 
doubly regret my inability to gratify your 
wish, but I do not possess it.” 

“* Show me the paper you held in your 
hand when I came in,” persisted Erica, 
without heeding his words. 

“TI tell you the paper is utterly worth- 
less; it is an old document, which inter- 
ests me, but not you,” he replied with a 
frown. 
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“ No matter, I want to see it.” 

He looked at her, as if considering what 
course to pursue, but the dark, steady 
gaze fixed upon her did not excite any 
— alarm, since she had the solid table 

tween her and her enemy. 

“And if I gratify your amiable obsti- 
nacy, what reward shall I have,” he 
asked scornfully after a pause. 

“ A friendly thank you.” 

He laughed loudly. “That would be 
cheaply purchased, Friulein, so cheaply, 
that only a simpleton would dispose of his 
wares in sucha way. He contracted his 
eyebrows as if in thought, looked steadily 
at her again, shook his head, and then 
said, in a tone which he now adopted for 
the first time : — 

“When a young lady insists so obsti- 
nately upon a half-absurd request, it would 
be folly in a young man not to take ad- 
vantage of it. I am ready, for one kiss 
from those fresh rosy lips, to let you rum- 
mage among the whole pile of papers.” 

rica’s cheeks crimsoned with anger, 
and she was about to give a hasty refusal, 
when she reflected that this was the least 
feasible means of gaining her object. She 
therefore stood for a few moments ab- 
sorbed in thought, as Wehlen had just 
done, then darted towards the table and 
seized the parchment. Wehlen, however, 
had closely watched her movements, and 
ere she could obtain a firm hold, leaned 
forward and snatched it from her. 

“You see, Fraulein, the battle is not 
quite as easy as you supposed,” he said 
scornfully. “True, you are accustomed to 
conquer, and, as I know, do not fear even 
revolvers; and since -a more gallant 
weapon, namely, my threatened embrace, 
also has no terror for you, I shall be com- 
pelled to fly myself, taking with me, as a 
punishment, the interesting paper.” 

Holding the parchment in his hand, he 
advanced towards the door. Erica was 
very much agitated, for Wehlen’s conduct 
plainly showed that it must be the impor- 
tant document. In this moment of con- 
sternation, she suddenly heard a slight 
noise in the corridor, and a happy smile 
played around her lips, for she recognized 
the quick patter of Sandor’s feet, and 
knew that the dog, having returned, was 
coming to seek her. Now she had help; 
Sandor, at her command, would prevent 
Wehlen’s departure. 

The latter’s ears had also caught the 
faint sound, for he started and listened 
intently. 

Sandor had now reached the library ; he 
knew that his mistress was inside, and 
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sprang heavily against the door to inform 
her of his presence. Erica did not dare 
to open it, as she would have been com- 
pelled to pass close by Wehlen, so she 
called, in a loud, eager tone, — 

“ Here, Sandor! Come, Sandor!” 

The dog again sprang against the door 
and succeeded in touching the handle, 
which turned, and the animal dashed into 
the room. He instantly seemed to under- 
stand the situation of affairs, for, planting 
himself beside Erica, while his hair bris- 
tled with anger, he curled his lips, —— 
ing two formidable rows of white teeth, 
and uttered a low, menaciag growl, like 
distant thunder. 

Wehlen had remained standing in the 
centre of the room; he knew that the 
chances of the game were now far more 
unfavorable to him, since he dared not 
leave the library on account of the dog, 
which would then attack him at once. 
While, in the consciousness of superior 
strength, he had hitherto been disposed 
to carry on the struggle with a certain 
show of good humor, his soul was now 


filled with hate and fury, and the glance he 
cast at Erica made her tremble. 

“Will you allow me to leave the room, 
Fraulein, or do you intend to force me 
to remain here against my will?” he said, 


trembling with anger. 

“ You already know that I have no other 
intention than to read the paper in your 
hand.” 

Wehlen shrugged his shoulders. “ After 
what has happened, it would be an unwar- 
rantable weakness for me to yield to you,” 
he replied with tolerable composure. “I 
must therefore run the risk, and see 
whether you will really set your dog upon 
me.” 

He bowed, and then once more began to 
walk towards the door. Sandor accom- 
panied the movement by a louder growl, 
at the same time fixing his eyes on Erica, 
to see what she thought of the matter. 

“Don’t let him go! Stop him, San- 
dor!” cried Erica suddenly, and the dog 
instantly darted after Wehlen’s retreat- 
ing figure, overtook him not far from the 
door, and, raising himself to his full height, 
placed his forepaws heavily on his shoul- 
—_ and thus ened him to stand 
sti 

An expression of the wildest fury dis- 
torted Wehlen’s face. “Call the dog 
back, or, by Heaven, I will murder him and 
you !” he exclaimed, grinding his teeth. 

“Do you carry daggers or revolvers 
here in this castle, to be able to threaten 
people with death?” said Erica, now in 
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her turn passionately agitated. “Sandor 
will not harm a hair of your head, if you 
keep quiet. Give me the paper, and I will 
call him away at once.” 

Wehlen stamped his foot furiously on 
the floor. “Call the beast away this mo- 
ment!” he shouted fiercely, “or it shall 
be dead at your feet.” 

Sandor must have partly understood the 
threat, for he no longer satisfied himself 
with growling, but began a loud, piteous 
howling, which echoed and re-echoed with 
almost unendurable noise through the lofty 
hall. Soon after the commencement of 
this clamor, one of the inner doors opened, 
and Reinhardt appeared on the threshold, 
where he stood motionless for a few mo- 
ments, fairly petrified with surprise and 
terror at the unexpected and incomprehen- 
sible scene, and then said, in a tone which 
vividly portrayed his feelings, — 

“What, in Heaven’s name does this 
mean? Fraulein Erica, what has hap- 
pened ? 

“ Will Herr von Wehlen perhaps feel 
more disposed to give the paper in ques- 
tion to Herr Reinhardt?” was Erica’s 
only reply. 

Webhlen was too much accustomed to 
control his passions, not to be able to in- 
stantly alter his manner to suit the change 
in the situation. “Certainly, Fraulein,” 
he therefore answered, almost laughing, 
“if you will only relieve me from the 
necessity of murdering this beast, which, 
as I know, belongs to the master of the 
house, and I should therefore like to 
spare.” 

Wehlen’s composure, which formed so 
strange a contrast to his previous fury, 
actually startled Erica. “Here, Sandor, 
here!” she called, and Sandor released 
his enemy and obediently went to his mis- 
tress. 

Wehlen approached the table, and, with 
the same composure, turned smilingly to 
Reinhardt, saying, “ You have reason to 
be surprised, Herr Pastor, at the some- 
what dramatic means this young lady 
chose to carry out her will. She wanted 
to see a paper, I declined, and she there- 
fore fancies it is the missing document. 
The desire to tease, which induced me to 
withhold it, may perhaps have been a 
little out of place, but whether the method 
she used to defeat my purpose does not 
somewhat overstep the bounds of womanly 
delicacy, I do not presume to judge.” 

Reinhardt and Erica had also ‘ap- 
proached the table. The latter kept her 
_ steadily fixed upon the papers, for 
she suspected that Weblen intended to 
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try to substitute anotherin its place. She 
was not mistaken, and the exchange was 
made so quickly and skilfully, that even 
her keen eyes could scarcely perceive how 
Wehlen hastily pushed the parchment 
under the other papers, and held in its 
place one of the upper sheets in his hand. 
Probably the document was too large to 
be concealed about his person, and he 
had therefore chosen this expedient. 
The young pastor evidently had no suspi- 
cion of the exchange, and Erica therefore 
thought it would be her wisest course to 
act as if this were also the case with her, 
although she saw that the paper Wehlen 
-_ held in his hand did not even have a 
seal. 

“How delightful it will be for us all, 
if you have really found the missing docu- 
ment, Herr von Wehlen!” said Rein- 
hardt, who seemed destined by fate never 
to perceive the real feelings of those 
around him. “To be sure, I thought 
there was a prospect of discovering it in 
this very pile of papers, and therefore, in 
accordance with your urgent entreaties, 
gave them to you to examine, as I now 
cordially relinquish to you the pleasure of 
the discovery.” 

“TI have found a quantity of interesting 
housekeeping accounts,” replied Wehlen 
laughing ; “ the consumption of wine seems 
to have been tolerably large here in former 
times. This interesting paper, which so 
enraged Fraulein Erica, is the statement 
of an old steward, long since dead, about 
the purchase of a number of casks of ree 
markably good wine.” 

He handed the paper across the table 
to the pastor, and, turning to Erica, asked 
with an almost roguish smile, “ Was it 
worth so much trouble?” 

“ At any rate, I don’t think it at all 
polite in you to refuse my request so 
decidedly,” replied the latter. “I cer- 
tainly will not place the smallest obstacle 
in the way of your departure now.” 

She bowed, as if to bid him farewell, 
and looked towards him as if she expected 
aresponse. He involuntarily cast a dark, 
angry glance at her, but the next instant 
his features smoothed, and probably in 
order to make her feel perfectly safe, he 
entered into her wish and actually made 
the expected bow. 

“TI see you wish me to go away, Friau- 
lein, and therefore will relieve you from 
my presence, that I may not disturb a 
téte-a-téte which was perhaps arranged in 
advance.” 

He left the room with a smile on his 
lips, but when the door had closed - be- 
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tween him and Erica, his features were 
again distorted by the wildest fury, and 
shaking his clenched hand towards her, 
he muttered an oath of vengeance, which, 
could she have heard it, would have made 
the young girl tremble. 

Fortunately, however, she had no sus- 
picion of it, but as soon as he had left the 
room turned hastily towards Reinhardt, 
saying, “The document is almost in the 
centre of the pile of papers; I saw him 
put it there, let us look for it at once.” 

“TI don’t understand you, Fraulein 
Erica,” replied the young man in astonish- 
ment. “What should induce Herr von 
Wehlen to hide the important paper, when 
for a long time he has been eagerly search- 
ing for it?” 

“He has been searching for the docu- 
ment?” 

“Yes; he offered me his assistance 
with the utmost kindness, and ——” 

“Then take my assurance that he has 
deceived you; he wanted to steal the paper 
to use it for his own purpose.” 

“It is going a little too far when you 
make such an accusation, Fraulein Erica,” 
said Reinhardt, greatly alarmed. ; 

“Well, let us waste no more words 
about the matter, but first search for the 
hidden parchment. There—here it is!” 
cried Erica exultantly, the next instant ; 
“ I know it by the peculiar writing and the 
great seal. Read it, read it, and then tell 
me whether it is the desired paper.” 

“Yes, Fraulein Erica, it is as you sup- 
pose,” said the young pastor, who was 
more perplexed than pleased. “I am 
really terrified at the thought that I was so 
near depriving the family of this impor- 
tant document; but how could I suspect 
that ageees, interesting man to be a 
traitor?” 

“Don’t grieve over that, my. dear 
Reinhardt,” cried Erica joyfully, waving 
the document in the air. “ We have it in 
our possession, and must give Sandor spe- 
cial thanks, for Sandor was really the one 
who obtained it.” 

Sandor, however, took very little 


notice 
of Erica’s caresses, for his attention was 
directed towards the corridor, and he now 
sprang towards the door as Elmar hastily 
entered. 

“ Are you here, Erica?” he exclaimed 


approaching her. “I was anxious about 
you, and scolded Sidonic, who confessed 
that you had already been in the library an 
hour to get a book.” 

“The document, Elmar!” interrupted . 
Erica joyously, “the document! Read it 
yourself ;” and pressing the parchment into 
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his hand, she drew him towards the lamp. 
Elmar was so surprised, that instead of 
reading it as Erica desired, he looked at 
Reinhardt for an explanation. 

The latter said in a somewhat mournful 
tone, which contrasted strangely with 
Erica’s delight, “It is true, Herr von Al- 
tenborn. She has won for you the docu- 
ment my carelessness almost lost.” 

“ Tell me, Erica 

“Come, come, Elmar, we must go to 
grandmamma!” cried Erica joyously. 
“ There is plenty of time for explanations.” 
She laid her hand on his arm, and nodding 
to Reinhardt, drew the baron out of the 
room. The young pastor looked sadly 
after her, and then slowly left the hall. 

On the way to the baroness’s room, 
Erica related to her companion the princi- 
pal incidents of the scene which had just 
taken place, and though she softened them 
as much as possible, Elniar found ample 
cause for fresh anger against Wehlen; 
but while his heart throbbed indignantly 
at the thought of the latter’s interview 
with Erica, the joyous assurance that he 
now possessed the right to protect her in 
every situation, thrilled him with delight. 
The occupants of the baroness’s draw- 
-room were greatly agitated. Sidonie, 
ected by Elmar’s anxiety, fancied that 
Erica was in some real danger, her fear 
had made the old lady uneasy, and they 
were in the act of going to the library 
with a numerous train of servants, when 
Elmar and Erica appeared and speedily 
changed alarm into the greatest joy. 


in 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS SPOKEN 
AND WRITTEN. 


IT is surely needless here to set forth 
the importance of facilitating to foreigners, 
especially in Asia, a knowledge of the 
English language, and of extirpating ple- 
beian errors among ourselves. As little 
can it be needful to insist on the grave 
difficulty interposed by the discord be- 
tween our writing and our speaking. The 
topic no longer belongs to mere closet 
students, for it has been taken up by our 
school boards; and the enthusiastic party 
which would, in the interest of education, 
revolutionize our orthography, now joins 
hands with kindred spirits in the United 
States; where especially the Germans, 
annoyed to find how hard to their children 
is the mastery of English orthography as 
compared to German, are naturally and 
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rightfully impatient of its artificial diffi- 
culties. In calling those enthusiastic who 
desire to effect uniformity and simplicity 
at the cost of simple neography (that is, 
as though their problem were — to create 
literature for a.language as yet unwritten), 
no disparagement of enthusiasm is in- 
tended; indeed to achieve a conquest far 
less complete much enthusiasm is-needed. 
Still, it is here contended, that those who 
fix their aim so high have no due under- 
standing of the task before them, nor any 
discernment that to win a stronghold does 
not ensure keeping it when won. Their 
argument (even that of the widely learned 
Professor Max Miiller) does not touch the 
bottom of the subject. 

The history of the English language has 
been peculiarly enlanerthie to uniformity 
in writing its sounds. No principles were 
laid down among Anglo-Saxon writers ; 
and Norman clerks, importing Norman 
words, caused a confusion, which was in- 
creased by Latin and Greek superimposed. 
In modern days Dr. Samuel Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, which more than any other has for 
the present fixed our spelling, followed no 
intelligent principles. In different shires 
the pronunciation differed and differs. 
Between north and south England there 
is sensible variety, and much greater be- 
tween England and Ireland. The vast- 
ness of our literature and its diffusion in 
foreign countries complicates the problem 
of converting our two languages — that 
which is spoken and that which is written 
—into a harmonious pair. A sudden 
jump which should break continuity of de- 
velopment would present to the foreigner 
and to the child ¢wo written languages in- 
stead of one, and would presently aggra- 
vate difficulty for any but very superficial 
knowledge. No fact is more obvious than 
that our spoken language (as perhaps that 
of all nations) varies with ¢2e as well as 
place. One function of literature is to 
arrest this change, as far as may be; to 
regulate the admission of new words, and 
to forbid novelties of pronunciation, espe- 
cially all that promote confusion. Small 
indeed is the shifting in orthography, com- 
pared to the innovations in utterance, es- 
pecially in a country which has many pro- 
vincial dialects, and no public schools in 
which uniformity of pronunciation is culti- 
vated. Such exactly is our case. We 
barely _—— attained any general sys- 
tem of national teaching, and in it we 
have not even begun to make elocution a 
substantive object of culture. Precisely 
because the pronunciation has changed 
while the orthography is nearly fixed, a far 
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greater chasm has arisen between the 
written and the spoken language than 
existed two centuries ago. Yet, as if 
blind to this fact, people are vehemently 
urging us to take that which is ever shift- 


ing as our standard, and remodel into con- 


formity with it that which is comparatively 
stable. Nor is this the only extravagance 
of the proposal: its advocates seem blind 
also to the fact, that the written medium 
of thought is at once more distinctive and 
far more copious than the spoken tongue ; 
and they are ay ay to degrade the no- 
bler instrument into the weakness of the 
less noble. It is surprising to hear a 
learned man gravely reason that we seldom 
make any serious mistake in listening toa 
speech, as to whether a sou/ or a sole is 
intended, or in what sense so/e is used; 
therefore, there will be no harm in adopting 
asingle mode of writing the four words 
right, rite, write, wright. Undeniably it 
is a defect that any such ambiguity exists 
as the pronouncing so/e and sou/ alike: 
but because we have this defect in one in- 
stance, are we therefore to introduce it, 
knowingly and voluntarily, in other in- 
stances, and to confound four more words 
because we have already confounded two? 
Nay, we are coolly told that we might drop 
the word rz¢e out of the language and use 
ceremonial for it; and drop the use of 
sole in the sense of alone, only. No 
doubt the wear and tear of time does thus 
cast out words which are uncomfortably 
ambiguous; and modern Greek instruc- 
tively shows how the immense degradation 
of the national utterance has forcibly 
ejected or remodelled numbers of classical 
words ; but it is rather despotic to suggest 
extinction of words in the literature where 
is no ambiguity, merely because a corrupt 
pronunciation has introduced ambiguity. 
Surely, if we must change, the more right- 
ful way is to adopt the Irish pronunciation 
of soul (sow), which is very probably the 
correct one, and certainly is the more con- 
venient. And this points to the thought, 
which will presently be enlarged on, that 
the Irish in some important respects have 
evidently retained a purer and better pro- 
nunciation than that of London and south- 
ern England; nay, in one respect better 
than that of all England. Hence, instead 
of ridiculing a// their peculiarities as 
brogue, some of them (if we are wise) will 
rather be imitated and cultivated, thereby 
bringing our utterances nearer to the writ- 
ten standard, with advantage also to dis- 
tinctiveness. 


Be that as it may, it is at least absolutely 
necessary to define what is the righ? pro- 





nunciation (whether or not we can persuade 
this generation to adopt it) before:we can 
wisely begin so vast a change as a total 
remodelling of our orthography ; especially 
when it is possible that before those die 
out who are “bigoted” against the new 
spelling, the pronunciation might make 
new and grave deviation from the much- 
lauded phonotype. This is every way to 
be expected, unless in the national schools 
the tendencies to slang and laziness of 
utterance be held in with a strong bridle. 
Such, according to Virgil, is the proneness 
of all things to degenerate. 


Sic omnia fatis 
In pejus ruere... 
Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lem- 
bum, 
Remigiis subigit,—si brachia forte remisit, 
etc, 


In the memory of the present writer, 
change (he would rather say corruption, 
depravation) has been observable enough ; 
and the remark may be extended to 
France. Paris had an Academy, to which 
all France looked up. In accordance with 
its decisions a grammar for the English 
was compiled by M. de Lévizac. The 
seventh edition, dated 1817, was revised 
by M. Stephen Pasquier of the Universit 
of Paris. (I have before me my school- 
boy copy.) It lays down (p. 22), “ H, when 
aspirated, is sounded with @ strong gut- 
tural impulse, as in ‘harpe, ‘héros, ‘hideux, 
‘honte,and about a hundred more words.” 
The Greek aspirate is prefixed to the 4, as 
if to make assurance doubly sure; and 
certainly until of late I quite believed, from 
old remembrance, that in “C’est une 
honte,” the A was sounded more emphati- 
cally than in English speech.. But now I 
am informed by most decisive authority 
that zo initial 2 at all is to be heard in 
Parisian utterance. A decree from the 
Academy, without schoolmasters to enforce 
it, apparently has been unfruitful of result, 
although all educated France intended 
reverential submission. Other changes of 
pronunciation are also going on. 

That which early in this century was 
called namby-pamby, or the pronunciation 
of “a dandy” (itself a word quite new 
then), appears to be in London current and 
fashionable — the use of short @ instead of 
broad @ in grant, command, grass, task, 
and numerous other words; and besides, 
an entire suppression of 7 at the end of a 
syllable or before a consonant. Thus 
lord, hard, door, lorn, pore, pork, are 
sounded /aud, haad, daw, lawn, paw, 
pawk, without reproof, if I am rightly in. 
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formed. Arms and alms are alike cor- 
rupted into aams. Are we now invited to 
change our writing into conformity with 
this corruption, for the convenience of 
schoolchildren who are required to learn 
English quickly? Probably northeners 
will say no: but in any case we have to 
define what is right. My mother was a 
Londoner: she may have been a little old- 
fashioned in her tongue, but she did not 
confound which with witch, wheel with 
weal, etc., but gave to the 4 in wh its right- 
ful sound. In the combination wh the 
English writing has deviated unwisely from 
the Anglo-Saxon, which had hw for it, as 
in hwilc, which; hwtl, while; hwestl, 
whistle; Awdt, white.‘ This corrupt 
sounding of wh as mere w damages at 
least seventeen root-words, and surely 
ought to be rebuked as sharply as the per- 
version of horse, hand, hedge, hill, into 
"orse,’and,’edge,’ill, etc. W for hw is an 
especial disgrace of southern England. 
At least Ireland and Scotland are staunch 
for the 4; how far northward in England 
the mischief has now spread, ma 


be 
hard to decide. My schoolmaster “ § 


sounded in whole the w as well as the 
which was not pedantry, if (as I am told) 
in some counties this is the pronunciation 
of the peasants. 


To distinguish whole 
from ole, is an advantage ; and in spite of 
Anglo-Saxon hael (hale), whole may be 
related to wheel. As a general remark — 
if any one is too old to change his utter- 
ance, he can at least confess and counsel 
the right way to the new generation. The 
word whole suggests two small correc- 
tions which are needed in orthography: 
first, we ought to write who/ely (just as 
solely, vilely) so as to secure the soundin 
of double /, next, in the unseemly wor 
whore, we ought to omit the w, which is 
a stupid, causeless addition. Wickliffe 
writes hore. Wholly ought not to rhyme 
to holy. 

Further, it may be remarked, that in 
many names of places the w of wick and 
wich is omitted by Londoners and others; 
as in Berwick, Dulwich, Greenwich, Kes- 
wick, Norwich. But in Keswick itself I 
observed that residents sounded the w, as 
indeed in the town of Derby its name 
is sounded as it is spelt ; while the aristoc- 
racy call it Darby.* Names, both of 
places and of men, are a problem apart; 
and (it may seem) need first attention and 
summary treatment. As in manuscript it 
is pre-eminently important that names be 


* “They have learned from their grooms,” said an 
old lady to me in my boyhood, “to say Darby and 
Barkshire.”’ 
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clearly written, because it is impossible or 
hazardous to guess at them by the con- 
text, so in speech the sound of a name 
ought to be in close harmony with the 
writing. If we insist on writing Keswick, 
Greenwich, with the w we ought to sound 
the w, conversely, if it be thought better 
to drop the w, in utterance, we ought not 
to write it. Considering the value at- 
tached to archives and legal documents, 
few will desire to omit the w in writing 
the names ; and as there is no intelligible 
gain in omitting it in speech, it seems evi- 
dent that our pronunciation ought to go 
back to the earlier standard. If any one’s 
time isso precious that he cannot say “a 
gentleman,” but feels constrained to say 
“a gent,” of course we cannot put him 
into Newgate for the offence; but we can 
condemn it as vulgar, and such condem- 
nation has its weight. To speak more 
generally—we are forced to admit in 
many words two pronunciations: one, 
which alone is correct, which ought always 
to be used on solemn occasions, or in an 

public address, in poetry and serious read- 
ing; another, permissible in rapid and 
familiar speech, where small deviations 
from accuracy may pass. So we tolerate 
tuppence for twopence; but not in the 
parable of the good Samaritan. In poetry, 
as we prefer the old medicinal to me- 
atcinal which has mischievously supplant- 
ed it, so we may hold to médicine in 
three syllables as alone correct, though in 
homely speech we admit méd’cin. Are 
we therefore to write it medsn? But in 
names it seems needful to be pedantically 
accurate. Itis deceptive to say Ciciter 
when we mean Cirencéster; and many 
persons are therefore sensible enough to 
utter the latter word in full. When we can 
endure the length of Chichester and Col- 
chester, is it a great drain on our time and 
strength to say Gloticester, Wércester, and 
not Gloster, Wooster ? If, to humor Shake- 
speare, we must say Gloster, then let us 
write Gloster, as in the old books, and 
admit a double spelling. Toaccept Glou- 
cester and Gloster side by side, and pro- 
nounce one with three syllables, the other 
with two, is just what the Greeks did in 
poetry and prose, or in various dialects. 
Soin Pope, Diomed and Diomedes, Me- 
rion and Meriones. Grave remonstrance 
may fitly be made to families who write 
themselves Beauchamp, Cholmondely, 
Colquhoun, and pronounce the names 
Beecham, Chumley, Cohoun. If they are 
proud of the old spelling, ought they not 





‘to be equally proud of the old pronuncia- 
tion? 
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No one, I suppose, will desire to pre- 
sent to the foreigner two or three dialects 
of England, instead of a single normal lan- 
guage. To go on as we are, has its seri- 
ous inconvenience ; yetit does not display 
and avow arrogance of one part of the 
United Kingdom to another. London does 
not now say to the great northern towns, 
“We are the metropolis; our pronuncia- 
tion must be your standard; ” nor to the 
Irish does she say, “ Let us have none of 
your brogue.” So to speak outright cer- 
tainly would not win their efforts to strive 
fora common standard of utterance; but 
this is what one county will have to say 
to all the rest, if we attempt to fix the 
pronunciation without a previous well-con- 
sidered survey based on principle and 
right. Before proceeding to enunciate 
what principles ought to guide us where 
there is local diversity, it may be permit- 
ted to make some minor suggestions as to 
the choice of spelling where choice is 
allowed, where also there is no variety of 
pronunciation. For this is a small field, 
as to which there is least occasion for con- 
troversy; in which therefore one ma 
hope for earliest agreement. Next, I will 
suggest a few cautious innovations. 

First, then, I place words in which a 
double spelling is current; and I main- 
tain (what I hope will be generally con- 
ceded) that we ought to select that mode 
of writing which agrees the better with the 
sound. According to which principle we 
ought to write : — 


fin not gaol. 

ailer, zot gaoler. 

Show, ot shew. 

Hiccup, zot hiccough, 
Hocks, wot houghs. 

Chesnut, of chestnut. 
Guage, mot gauge. 

Lackey, sot lacquey. 
Licorice, ot liquorice. 
Alchymy, as of old. 
Chymist, zot chemist. 
Chymistry, zo¢ chemistry. 
Accounts, zot accompts. 
Accountant, of accomptant. 
Harken, ot hearken. 
Cartridge, ot cartouch, 
Vial, ot phial. 

Skeptic, zot sceptic ; and perhaps a few others. 


Assailants who aim at a total upturn 
swell their forces by producing some of 
these words. Their argument, without 
these, is abundantly strong in favor of 
partial change and other aids. By not 
conceding this, we strengthen them. 

Gaol, gaoler, stand alone in English 
with g soft before @. Of course the 
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French ged/e is the origin; but in this, ¢ 
follows the g. Few now write shew, but 
the word is produced by phonotypists to 
reproach us. S¢rew and strow are (I be- 
lieve) both good, as verbs; identical in 
sense, differing slightly in a 
To straw is a third variety, but nearly ob- 
solete. Hiccough is confessed to be a mere 
fancy. Hough, houghs, are quite isolated 
in giving to gh the sound of To retain 
the ¢ before # in chesnut, because it comes 
from Latin castanus, is as weak as it 
would be to write /acrme, poulsser, it 
modern French. Skepéic is the American 
way of writing. : 

Secondly, where irregularity is unique, 
or nearly so, the public will never be sorr 
to get rid of it. A few illustrations shall 
be ventured. 

1. Schedule is the only word in use 
in which sch has the German sound. 
(How the obsolete seneschal was pro- 
nounced, I do not know.) I think we 
ought to write skedu/le,in conformity with 
sheet, from scida ; also scism (as scissors), 
not schism. Then every remaining sch 
means sk. 2. Clerk, sergeant, and heart, 
hearth, have er or ear for ar. Clerk has 
a new sense, diverse from cleric. Might 
we not extinguish these exceptions? 3. 
Yacht, alone in the language, has ch mute. 
Who will regret the loss of the ch? We 
shall only need then some fit mark on the 
ato denote the right sound. 4. By col- 
lating conceive, conceit, deceive, deceit, 
we see that receive ought to form rece?t. 
The / in receipt is surely a mere vexation. 
5. The word guz/d until recently (in Lon- 
don at least) used to rhyme to mild, child, 
wild. 1 never heard in my early days 
guild, Guildhall, sounded with short z. 
Now it seems, gud/d is gratuitously con- 
founded with gi/d. On Aristotle’s princi- 
ple, that perspicuity is the first excellence 
of language, we may claim to go back to 
the long z in this word, though we cannot 
help confounding gwud/¢ with gi/¢ in our 
utterance. 6. That za has no proper 
place in Parliament, has been pointed 
out by Mr. E. Jones of Liverpool, and, no 
doubt, by others. Parlement is the old 
and only right spelling; and the sooner it 
is resumed the better. 7. Busy, business, 
with # sounded as 2, is a peculiar anomaly, 
and without historical justification. Busy 
is in Dutch desig, in Anglo-Saxon disig. 
Surely we ought, without hesitation, to 
write dzsy, disiness, if not rather dizy, dizi- 
ness. 8. Perhaps ten words end in md, 
with 4 mute. Zomd got its 6 from the 
French, which probably had it from the 
Massilian Greek; womb, lamb, have 6 
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from the Anglo-Saxon; but Dutch has 
wam, Swedish vame, Danish vom; also 
Germai has /amm, Dutch and Danish 
lam. In Latin, tum-ulus has tum for root. 
Certainly if we wrote ‘oom, woom, lam, 
no one would miss the 4. But in Zimzd, 
numb (benumb), thumb, the 6 has no 
support in etymology, nor in kindred lan- 
guages. In dumb it has perhaps a small 
excuse from Icelandic. Zam would pres- 
ently look to us as natural as ram, ham, 
jam, sham, slam; lim (the true Anglo- 
Saxon) as slim, dim, vim, brim, prim; 
num, benum, thum, as gum, hum, rum, 
sum. But in the word climé, the 4 has both 
etymological reason (compare French 
grimper) and potential life, as chamber 
shows. In Cumberland I have heard 
climb sounded with short z and vocal 4, 
which I doubt not is the old and only true 
pronunciation ; nor is it more difficult than 
to sound # in limp, imp, jump. Here, to 
write clime for climb would be mere de- 
pravation. 9. In two words, beginnin 
with dz, the w is strangely superfluous. 

do not mean in duoy ; for careful speakers 
rightly sound the #, and do not confound 
the word with doy; but I mean duz/d and 
buy. The German di/d at once ought to 
warn us of what is right, and embolden us 
to drop the # In Wedgwood’s learned 
and valuable dictionary I find that to build 
was in old English expressed by to dyl/e, 
even the d@ being unessential, as in sound, 
soun ; but for z there seems no pretence. 
The verb duy was in old English digge, 
again without w. Wycliffe writes digger 
for buyer. Unless we are going to extir- 
pate gh in nigh, high, and many other 
words, it is obvious to correct duy, buyer, 
into bigh, bigher. The past tense, dought, 
still displays the gk. 10. The eccentric 
word women ought certainly to be written 
wimen. 1. Nephew should be nevew, 
French meveu. Dabitur licentia sumta 
pudenter. 

But to resume the general question, 
“How is the best pronunciation to be 
settled?” Here we may rest on two 
principles: first, that is best which gives 
(mentally) most distinction of sense; sec- 
ondly, when other things are, equal, that 
is best, which (orally) is best heard. The 
second condition is almost identical with 
preference of long Italian vowels, which 
are melodious, or fitted to music. Each 
topic admits much illustration ; but I will 
advert to the latter first. Consonants are 
not so well heard as vowels, or at least as 
long vowels. In the hum of an assembly 


the hearers of vowels are often able to. 


guess at consonants which they cannot 
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hear. Men with large lungs, as practised 
singers, can peal forth long vowels with a 
strength hard to limit, because these 
vowels can be dwelt upon; but liquids 
and sibilants are the only consonants on 
which the voice can dwell; and of vowel 
sounds, the Italian are the clearest, espe- 
cially broad a, long 0, and long w. Of all 
vowels, the short z is the hardest to utter 
audibly, as will easily be found in shout- 
ing out such a name as Dickson or Hick- 
son (Dixon, Hixon). On the ground of 
melody and ease of hearing, I claim for 
our old-fashioned southern broad a (Ital- 
ian a) and for the still fuller-voiced aw, az, 
modern Greek ), a preference over the 
narrower sounds by which the more north- 
ern counties have been invading the 
south for fifty years past. Let me denote 
Italian broad a by To me the stand- 
ard pronunciation in the following words 
(and many others) is 


ass, grass, pass; ask, task, grasp, basket; 
grant, command, plant; France, — trance, 
glance; fast, lAst, past; fasten, vast, cast; 
castle, father, rather, etc. ; 


in which the utterance of short a is by 
many thought elegant. Again, let me de- 
note Greek w (English au, awe) by. In 
my mother tongue I learnt: df, dof, toss, 
cross, soft, oft, loft, coffee, coffer, offer, 
etc.; but I am told that a short o is the 
now prevalent fashion, and is much pret- 
tier. Further, the clipping of words, to 
which a slipshod pronunciation ever tends, 
by omitting vowels, lessens the number of 
syllables and crams consonants together. 
This surely ought to be resisted with all 
our might. The greatest defect of our 
language as to melody (which is nearly 
measured by penetration of the air) is its 
excess in consonants; a mischief which 
the contraction of words by elision of the 
vowels ever tends to aggravate. The vul- 
gar are not satisfied with "feach for im- 
peach, *prentice for apprentice, spose for 
suppose; but they confound Zelisse and 
police in Plice. Nothing more distin- 
guishes careful and cultured pronuncia- 
tion than the accurate utterance of the 
unaccented vowels, generally short —a 
task which often is not easy. In Aystéri- 
cal and histérical the contrast of the ac- 
cented vowels is clear enough; but it is 
not so easy to distinguish ¢ from o in mys- 
tery and history, literal and littoral, or to 
discriminate accessary from accessory, if 
indeed there ought to be two words. 
When unaccented vowels are long, as in 
contrite, finite, female, no embarrassment 





arises ; but when they are short, they are 
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obscured and confused, and a is undistin- 

ishable from zw, or even frome,z. Ifwe 
Comed by the ear alone the words mitd- 
ble, Emphasis purpose, favorable, pltant, 
lién, we might suppose the @ and the d to 
be # Similarly démage, rdvage, sdvage, 
érange, might seem to be dame or damij, 
ravi}, Savij, orenj or orinj. Again,e and Zz 
ending an unaccented syllable cannot be 
discriminated; as in pérméate, végétate, 
gérminate, perstvtre, parsimony, purity. 
Such being the za¢ura/ result of the stress 
accent placed strongly on one syllable, it 
would be a great error to invent a set of 
short vowels to define these varied utter- 
ances. It suffices to know on which sylla- 
ble the stress falls; and this for the for- 
eigner is sometimes the chief matter, in 
words of more than two syllables—a 
circumstance out of which will presently 
arise some discussion. 

But with such facts before us, it is evi- 
dent that no recasting of our orthography 
can make the ear alone a guide to correct 
writing, unless we make disgraceful havoc 
of words. 

But continuing the argument of melody, 
we must admit, that if it is to dictate that 
the broad vowels 4, 0, of the south shall 
dominate the narrow ones of the more 
northern counties, it equally decides 
against the southerners in favor of the 
long Italian #% as the true sound of 00. In 
Hull, for instance, they say do0k with the 
long vo of southern /foo/, and (as far as 
known to me) never give to oo the short 
southern sound. In the midland counties 
also room, groom, have 00 = #, but in 
my native London I learned to pronounce 
near twenty words with 90 short, equiva- 
lent to the vowel of fuss, full. The 
are book, brook, cook (cookery), crook, 
hook, look, nook, rook (rookery), shook, 
took ; broom, room (roomy), groom (bride- 
groom; good, hood (hoodwinked), wood, 
a wooden), stood, foot, wool (woolly, 
woollen), Notasingle inconvenience ap- 
pears from sounding every oo long; and 
if any high authority will enunciate that 
Yorkshire and the north are here right 
(hard as I might find it to adapt my tongue 
to the change), I should rejoice in it as 
removing arbitrary anomalies, and in some 
measure promoting audible speech. The 
new generation would grow up into the 
better way. Blood, flood, soot, remain 
anomalous in the south, as foot in Lanca- 
shire, — sounded so as to rhyme with 
nut / 

I go back to illustrate the principle, 
that, of two rival pronunciations, that is 
better which better discriminates words, 





and aids to fix the sense. In the culture 
which ennobles a language there is a con- 
stant striving towards sharper distinction, 
which (by a perverted use of the word) 
Herbert Spencer would call “ differentia- 
tion.” In the Iliad &Axog and recA) in- 
differently mean a wound; but in prose 
Greek tpaiya is a wound, fAxog an ulcer or 
sore, recA? a scar, éoxapa the scab over a 
burn. This is a single illustration of a 
general fact. Accurate thought leads to 
distinctive phrase. Poets, for metre or 
rhyme, or to avoid prosaic accuracy, take 
liberties ; so too do silly persons, thinking 
themselves witty when they are only coarse 
—as in saying the Azde of a man for his 
skin; his shel/ (testa, téte) for his head; 
his deak or snout for his nose; amalgam 
(udAaypa) for gold; ¢ for silver; gizzard 
and pluck (odious word!) for heart; and 
so on. Moreover by lazy pronunciation 
words slightly differing in sound are con- 
founded, which above was illustrated by 
police and felisse. We are bound to 
struggle against every such degradation 
of our tongue. The enemy is ever at 
work, attacking in detail; and we must 
resist in detail, or he beats us. Moreover 
our written tongue is sedulously cultivated 
for accuracy, while our spoken tongue has 
been left to the untender whims of slang 
and iaziness. Necessarily our written: 
medium of thought is both more copious 
and more accurately distinctive: we must: 
vehemently refuse in a single word to 
degrade it where it is more exact, in: 
compliment to the spoken tongue. As’ 
said above, better to pronounce soul sow/, 
as the Irish do, than deliberately confound 
it with sole. I have compiled a list of 
two hundred and seven groups of words, 
pairs or triplets, in which the written lan-: 
guage makes distinctions unknown to us 
in speech. Granting that in very few 
cases of this list can a distinctive utter- 
ance be suggested, that is no reason for 
renouncing the written distinction. We 
are traitors if we surrender any point of 
superiority which our higher organ pos- 
sesses. But sometimes it is not impossi- 
ble to elevate the lower organ, the spoken 
tongue, by recovering for it lost discrimi- 
nations. I have already named the wh 
(Aw), but I proceed to treat of the 7. 

How far the Scots retain the full vibra- 
tion of 7, I less perfectly know; but every 
Irish gentleman seems to me accurately 
to pronounce it, and I cannot doubt that 
he has the true primitive sound, which 
we from carelessness have lost. For in- 
stance, we have three words, o7, ore, oar, 
for which the Irish have three sounds, but 
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the English only two. The same is the 
case with for, fore, four. Notoriously in 
many languages the 7 is liable to transpo- 
sition, but that does not necessatily lead 
to a weakening of its vibratory force. R is 
indeed among the consonants easiest to 
hear. At least I think that in a room full 
of people mirror would be better heard 
than even miller; merry certainly than 
mewy (the “ dandy” substitute), voav than 
lone, lawn, though the last is a mouth-fill- 
ing word. We emasculate the language 
by getting rid of as many 7’s as possible. 
See the process in the word zvox. Its 
proper sound is exactly as in zrony, and 
what can be better? This is still the Irish 
pronunciation ; is also that which we En- 
glish instinctively give to it in poetry or 
other solemn reading. But in the unedu- 
cated mouth the 7 was first transposed, as 
if we wrote z-orvm, next it became z-ern, 
very similar to the Welsh Aazarn. Anglo- 
Saxon has zvez and zsex, German Zzsen. 
It is open to possibility that the Welsh 
modified our pronunciation. Be that as it 
may, é-aru has almost been softened into 
z-an in careless lips, the 7 quite vanishing. 
But this is only one word out of a hun- 
dred. , 

So few persons seem to have pondered 
on the topic here brought forward that yet 
further illustration may be expedient.. We 
have no difficulty in distinguishing own 
from owen ; nor if we sounded dow/ so as 
to rhyme with /ow/, should we be prone 
to mistake dow/ for dowel, or growl for 
growel (if gruel were so sounded, rhyming 
with dowel); yet we cannot in speech dis- 
criminate flour from flower. Why is this? 
It is because we do not fully vibrate final 
y, but insert a furtive short vowel between 
it and the oz, converting flour into flou-dr, 
flou-ér. Growlisa monosyllable, but an 
Englishman seems forced to make flour 
into two syllables. 

We have almost made two letters out of 
v, which may be distinguished as the per- 
fect rand the imperfect or broken. Of 
these, the latter must be carefully noted 
for its influence on the vowel preceding. 
Our ¢ is broken, when it ends a syllable or 
precedes a consonant; then a part of its 
vibration is lost, and the previous vowel is 
elongated and modified. Hereby, 4, x, 
lose all distinction, as in her, fir, fur ; hers, 
Jursze; pert, flirt, spirt, spurt. Indeed, 
when the syllable is unaccented, even @ 
and J seem to be mergedin # ,; as in friar, 
bridr, litr, buyer, mirrér, hondr or honour. 
Not only so, but a peculiar sound (else- 
where unheard in English) is assigned to 
a, ¢ long, before broken 7, which seems to 
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be the French 2 grave , as in stare, wary, 
there, hair, bear, heir, wear, were, ere, 
which all rhyme perfectly. Thus éear is 
really two words, Zear (to rend) sounded as 
tare, and tear (larme, lacruma) sounded as 
tier. The Irish, on the contrary, ignore 
this French 2 sound, and consistently 
sound mare, fare, pair, etc., with the vowel 
of mane, fane, pain, retaining for 7 its full 
vibration: likewise, as I think, they give 
the same vowel sound to ¢here as to here, 
mere, near. It is not at all likely that we 
shall ever follow them throughout. If 
just enough difference remain to mark na- 
tionality, who can grudge it? a compatriot 
of Bellerophon might surely talk Doric! 
But if we cannot go the Irish length, and 
pronounce ore, fore, with a fully vibrated 
r, with long Italian 6, and without any in- 
terpolated vowel, any “ patahh furtive ” of 
the Hebrews, before 7, yet we may 
strongly insist that in every 7 something 
of vibration shall be heard; that Jdorz 
shall not rhyme to gdne and /awn, nor car 
to ah, nor or to paw; that arms shall not 
sound as alms; nor order, lord, be as 
awder, laud; in short, that in corn, cart, 
court, mortal, murky, war, worn, short, 
and all other words with 7, this letter shall 
have a most unmistakable roughness. 
Even so, we do not solve the whole ques- 
tion how 7 is to be sounded where our 
counties differ, — as, how to discriminate 
ore from oar or or, which is a type of 
many other words; whether door, floor, 
Sour, pour, are to rhyme with oar, or with 
or, nor, for. Until such questions are 
settled, we cannot adopt a complete con- 
sistent phonotype. 

It may here be added, that Irish ladies, 
without the smallest affectation or effort, 
pronounce calm, palm, alms just as they 
are written, retaining the 7 and making 
the @ sharp and short as in man. About 
half and calif 1 am not so sure, but it 
seems impossible to doubt that such was 
the English pronunciation at no distant 
time, and such it ought to be now. The 
lip has been unschooled and wilful: we 
must not let it be master of the situation. 
There is no more difficulty in sounding 
the 7, than in elm, helm, oh pelf, shelf, in 
all which we sound the /, and make the 
vowel short. A specious compromise 
would be, to allow breadth to the @ in 
calm, palm, psalm, alms, etc., to lay down 
that 2 strictness the 7 ought to be at least 
slightly heard, and that its omission in 
homely talk is a regrettable liberty. Who- 
ever approves this as a theory will per- 
haps extend it to wa/k, stalk, talk, chalb, 





balk or baulk, in all of which @ has the 
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sound of aw. So in falcon we utter a as 
au, yet do not with the French omit to 
sound the 4. Indeed, no good case is 
made out to phonotypists for eliding the 2. 

Another topic opens upon us with initial 
kn, gn, Ps —combinations which people 
seem to imagine are unpronounceable to 
English lips. Yet no English schoolboy 
finds difficulty as to these in Greek, nor 
even to the yet harder initial sounds £¢, 
khth, pt, bd, phth, mn, pn. No one thinks 
of dropping the first consonant in pd/iw, 
paryds, uvhun, Khun, yvhowoc, yvwTd¢, yvdgoc, 
dvigoc, deAvpoc, xvifw, kvaw, etc. Not inability, 
but mere laziness or inobservance, make 
the English say sa/m for psalm, nife for 
knife, nat for gnat, nihgt for knight, nave 
for nave. German accuracy here rebukes 
us. They do not boggle over the & of 
Knabe and Knecht, which at bottom are the 
same words as our kuave and knight. To 
one (German or English) who comes to us 
with the request that we will drop the & in 
order to accommodate the popular speech 
which confuses Auave with nave, knight 
with might, we may respectfully but 
firmly reply: “Sir, you mistake the cul- 
(the spoken language): he has debased 

imself; and now to please him, you try 
to wheedle his comrade (the orthography) 
into like debasement. The only cure is, 
that he repent and retrace his steps. We 
may wink at his laziness, but we will not 
sanction it. If we are implicated in his 
offence, we will not justify ourselves, nor 
plunge into new mischief by tampering 
with sound literature.” For nife the 
French have canif; and it surely were bet- 
ter to pronounce a furtive vowel between 
kand # than to lop the 4 off; and simi- 
larly of the other words. Difficulties in 
detail remain. The g in cognizance will 
probably ere long be sounded, since recog- 
nize gives the hint. Just so, ignore, which 
forty years ago was sounded with Italian 
gv as in signor, now is assimilated to igno- 
rant and ignodble with ghard. The gin 
sign, benign, malign, cannot be spared. 
It has potential life. Szgnz must not be 
confounded with mathematical szve, nor di- 
vorced from signal. Some mark must be 
devised to show that gis mute. When mn 
ends a word, it is hardly needful to tell 
that # is mute; for the tongue naturally 
fails. ~ But since with derivatives the # re- 
appears in vigor, as in solemn, solemnity ; 
condemn, condemnable; most of us will 
regard solem, condem, as the opposite 
of improvement. One who loves and 
reveres his native English may well feel 
indignation, that those who shrink from 
enunciating initial 4, zg, Z, in the combina- 
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tions &n, gn, ps, as harsh, at the same 
time, by clipping or shortening all our vow- 
els, crowd our consonants into unpro- 
nounceable combinations. Who first made 
diddest, haddest into didst, hadst, we can- 
not know. In Shakespeare the ending ation 
makes three syllables for the metre. Po- 
ets, whose task is to develop and conserve 
melody, in later days seem rather to have 
studied to cram words and thought into 
the smallest possible compass, and thus 
(perhaps !) to make poetry a philosophy. 
Whenever two vowels come together, they 
must — forbid their belonging to 
different syllables. Thus -tion became 
-shun in utterance; chariot, warrior, be- 
came two syllables instead of three; and 
heaven, tower, power, etc., were clipped 
into monosyllables. In boyhood I used 
to hear from modest, unlearned, but not 
unrefined lips in Hampshire such plurals 
as birdis, nestis, houndis, according to the 
old melodious principle which forbids 
great agglomeration of consonants. If we 
can manage to utter mests, breasts, sixths, 
itis monstrous to complain of initial 4”, 
ps, as hard. The Germans say de Sonne, 
the sun; mein Sohn, my son: we, by 
shortening the vowel of Sohn corrupt sun 
and som into one sound. Our poets beara 
strong responsibility for much of this de- 
pravation. Nay, some of them, not unad- 
mired, write as if aiming to get into one 
syllable as much as possible, as, viewst 
for viéwést, rigidst for rigidest, and a hun- 
dred of other examples; whereby they 
produce a lumbering jumble of consonants 
comparable to those of some old Latin 
tragedian. If we are to fix the language 
now, let us first define its noblest and least 
unmelodious state, and not assume that 
every deprivation is to be acquiesced in as 
a Krhua é¢ dei. 

If in this generation we protest in favor 
of a right pronunciation, and schools do 
their duty, the next generation will grow 
up with @ new ideal. The defective utter- 
ance will gradually be thought vulgar, and 
it will become possible, without diverting 
attention injuriously from the matter to the 
manner, to pronounce rightly upon all 
high occasions. That is the proper way of 
healing the discord between our literature 
and our speech, whenever the former is 
wholly right and the latter wholly wrong. 
The argument applies even to initial wv. 
The w was certainly once sounded. It is 
more difficult to be heard than the 4, the g, 
or the # just discussed; therefore, no 
doubt, it insensibly went out of use. In 
Dutch and Scandinavian the wr becomes 
vr, which is as well heard as fr. If we 
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seriously tried to utter the wr in wry, 
writhe, write, etc., probably either vr or Ar 
would be the practical result. Just so, in an- 
cient Greek, when the old digamma (w) got 
before an 7, in few dialects could it stand. 
It either vanished or became 3 (v ?) or was 
converted into the aspirate (2): thus Fpé€w 
became féw. The root Fp (Sanscrit, 
vrih), according to Benfei, “to roar,” gen- 
erated Bpiyw. It is also possible that the 
effort to sound w before 7 would introduce 
a furtive vowel, as in wortte, wory’, 
worénch, worést. 

The words just written down show the 
immense importance of the stress accent. 
In the Greek language, each dialect hav- 
ing strictly conformed its orthography to 
its local pronunciation, nothing more was 
needed after the Macedonian conquest 
of western Asia to facilitate the use of 
Greek to Asiatics, than the adding of ac- 
cents, —¢hree indeed, the distinction of 
which is lost to the modern Greeks. To 
Indians and others who try to learn En- 

lish from a book, the information concern- 
ing our accent can hardly be given in 
grammars, since it is matter of detail, and 
to consult the dictionary for every word 
separately is most laborious. Practically 
no one can so learn; every one must have 
an oral teacher, until grammars are written 
in Indian languages for learners in En- 
But 


glish, and accent the English words. 
it would be a great assistance to have the 
right accent printed in all the English 
pieces set before them, at least on poly- 


syllables. How unintelligible do words 
become with the accent misplaced; as 
capable, tabérnacle, penulttma, modérate, 
bravéry / But even dissyllables some- 
times change their sense with the accent, 
and contrast a verb with a noun. I have 
no complete list of such, nor is usage quite 
uniform with some words. The following 
are a specimen : — 


Verb. 
insult 
accént 
desért 
transpért 
conduct 


Noun, 


insult 
accent 
désert 
transport 
conduct 
réfuse 
subject 
dbject 
collect 
éject 
digest 
increase 
ally (?) 
pérfume 
détail 
convert 


commune commune 
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Verb, 
defile 
produce 
prefix préfix 
suffix suffix 
Not unlike are preténd, prétext; compédse, 
compost. 


More peculiar is it that to mdéderate (verb) 
has a secondary accent on the last sylla- 
ble, and its @ is long (German 4), while 
moderate (adjective) has no secondary ac- 
cent on the last, and the @ is, in conse- 
quence, almost an ¢ (mdéderet), nearly as 
the @ in drange (oreny). 

In numerous cases the accent has been 
thrown back in this century from the pe- 
nultima to the antepenultima, or even to the 
fourth syllable from the end, against all 
law of Greek and Latin euphony, and gen- 
erally with damage to the sound. In my 
early childhood I learned to say industry 
(as zndustrious) and contrary (as contra- 
vious), and was surprised to be after- 
wards told that ¢adustry, céntrary, were 
alone correct. (The nursery rhyme has, 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” etc.) 
Alexander was the first pronunciation, 
which ere long changed (surely for the 
worse) into A’lexander, reversing the pri- 
mary and secondary accent. Accéptable 
accéssary, have been corrupted into dcceft- 
able, dccessary ; even Parliaméntary into 
Pédrliamentary, monstrously throwing the 
accent on tothe fifth syllable from the end. 
Contémplate, tllistrate, have been changed 
to céntemplate, tllustrate, perhaps to give 
a rhyme to some versifier ; medicinal to 
medtcinal, much for the worse. It is re- 
markable that the tendency appeared in 
Athens, about the time of Pericles. The 
melodious tporaiov, duoiog were changed to 
the flimsy tpémaiv, duos. But plenty of 
old-fashioned people among us_ stand 
out against throwing the accent farther 
back than the antepenultima, in some of 
these words; indeed insist on retaining 
contémplate, illistrate. Decdrous and 
sondrous stand firm against their rivals 
décorous and sénorous, which I believe are 
going out. Decddence has of late been 
supplanted by décddence, imported from 
France; rhymesters of course prefer déc- 
adence; but perhaps the verb decdy 
will keep decddence, aided also by the 
noun cadence. The time may shortly 
arrive, when a middle class well educated 
from books, and not reared in the trail of 
aristocratic pronunciation, will restore to 
the language a better accentuation and add 
to our long vowels. Already v insist 
on saying opposite, maritime, dy’nasty. 


Noun. 
défile 
préduce 





Before long they may give us medicine, 
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infinite, and literary instead of the ob-' 


scure /iterdry. We cannot fix the lan- 
guage: but it would be something if we 
could guide the movement aright. The 
foreigner needs to be informed that in 
words of Greek and Latin origin the ac- 
cent shifts by a law of its own; as in dém- 
ocrat, demécracy; harmony, harméni- 
ous; mélody, melédious ; expressly that 
it may zo¢ be thrown further back than 
the antepenultima. There is also a fre- 
quent tendency to shorten in a trisyllable 
the vowel which was long in a monosyl- 
lable; as grdve, gravity; cave, chvity; 
suave, sudvity ; but this rule will mislead 
us, if applied to Saxon words, as appears 
in brave, bravery. For this and very 
many reasons the pupil, especially the for- 
eign learner, requires atext in which the 
length and quality of vowels is marked. 
How deceptive are finite and tnfinite/ 
divine, an iamb with accent on thé last; 
finite, a pure spondee, accented on the 
first. If direct is known to be an oxytone, 
the doubt remains whether it be an iamb 
oraspondee. In fact this is not at the 
speaker’s will; though prevalently per- 
haps the adjective direct isa spondee, and 
the verb direct oftener has Zz short. It is 
easy so to mark our vowels as to set all 
these doubts at rest in that part of our lan- 
guage which is derived from Latin and 
Greek. It is the Saxo-Norman portion 
which contains the words which are so 
capriciously written as to puzzle us, even 
when we cannot throw the fault on pro- 
nunciation changing with lapse of time. 
Superfluous letters are the greatest vexa- 
tion. Final ¢ mute is held not to be super- 
fluous, because it lengthens the vowel next 
preceding it, as in the difference between 
- and ~ane; the latter being = Jan. 

et this very ¢ mute is apt to be obtruded 
out of place, where it only misleads. 
Here are adozen words in which (seeming- 
ly) ¢ ought to be expunged; ave, give, to 
ive, love, glove, shove, dove; shone, bade, 
Sate, ate. In the three first I advise its 
omission, also in all verbal adjectives 
from Latin -vus, as activ, plaintiv, fugi- 
wiv. A properly dotted o sets right the 
four next words; the four last are anti- 
quated forms,— what may be called first 
aorist, co-existing with the more popular 
second aorist, shon, bad, sat, et. 

With a simple mark to denote that a let- 
ter is mute * (say a compact little math- 
ematical zero), our worst difficulties of 
notation vanish. The cedilla and the 


* But f is certainly wrong in foreign, sovereign, and 


may perhaps be well dropt also in feign and deign. 
The ¢ can well be spared in -tch. 





Greek aspirate, to modify consonants, 
remove a large number of uncertainties 
concerning consonantal sounds. How to 
mark s when it has the sound of z is diffi- 
cult, only because there are so many solu- 
tions. ere let the remark be dropt, that 
the dot on gand 7 ought to be removed 
from print. Neither is found with the 
capital letters 7 and F. With 7 the dot 
is useless even in MS. In handwriting 
the loop of eis aptto blot, which leads 
to writing ¢ almost like 7; therefore alone 
a dot is of use even in MS. All useless 
dots dull the eye to the perception of use- 
ful ones, and ought to be cleared off. Re- 
serving (*) to denote the stress accent, we 
at once have at our disposal for modified 
vowels, @, é, 2,6, a 7’ a, 2,2,0,2, a, é,2,6,4; 
of which some are superfluous, v7z., 2, 2; 
indeed é is wanted for three English words 
only, viz., bréak, gréat, stéak, sounded 
as brake, grate, stake, irom which they 
differ in sense. Nevertheless this triple 
row of vowels is not sufficient, unless we 
largely alter our received spelling. I want 
double dots under a, @, 0, 2 (a, é, 0 %). 

Thus armed, we can maké our received 
orthography suggest to a learner precisely 
the right sounds, with very few and insig- 
nificant exceptions which perhaps ought 
to be summarily dealt with. 

Here may be noticed a very few words 
in which the spoken tongue may vaunt 
itself as more discriminating than our 
manuscript. Buta few marks added will 
give equal precision to the latter. 

Bow, of an archer or of a shoe-tie ; dow, 
bend the head. 

To sdéw (seed); sow, female pig. 

To réw (a boat); vow (ignoble word), 
tumult. 

Does, female deer ; does, doeth. 

To méw (grass); a barley mow, rick, 
stack. 

Any other such ambiguities can by easy 
devices be removed. 

The problem of teaching the foreigner 
or the child to read correctly a book set 
before him is but Aalf the problem of: 
phonotype. It is complex enough in our 
received mode of writing, yet with a suffi- 
ciency of well-devised marks, it can be 
solved; and may be made simpler by very 
moderate correction, also without disfigur- 
ing the text, especially if by slight change 
we revert to better pronunciation. To solve 
this half of the problem would be of im- 
mense importance, and in my judgment 
ought not to be delayed. To solve the 
other half would be so to write and print 
that he who hears the sounds of our tongue 
shall at once be able to write them down 
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from his ear in the very way which we 
hold to be orthographic. This would re- 
quire a total reconstruction of the written 

‘language. To attempt it I account to be 
irrational, and believe all effort for it to be 
a misdirection of energies which might 
otherwise be of avail: moreover, such ef- 
fort damages the hope of attainable reform, 
inasmuch as it stirs up disgust against all 
change. But there is a remark, not yet 
made, which may bear usefully on a large 
class of words. 

The phonotypists make very light of 
diligently confounding vain, rein, reign, 
under a single spelling (and this is but 
one example out of two hundred), arguing 
that we could well endure vavze as express- 
ing all three, because in every language 
words have many ambiguities. For in- 
stance, dox means: I, a certain shrub or 
tree; 2, a coffer made of boxwood, and 
hence, any wooden coffer; 3, a blow on 
the cheek; 4, a dakhshiesh, or small gift 
at Christmas. What hardship, then, 
would it be if vane had three very dif- 
ferent senses? The reply is, that if we 
could write the sound dox in four different 
ways answering to the four different senses, 
it would facilitate the learning of English. 
Suppose that we wrote—1I, docs; 2, 
boks; 3, box; 4, bokhs, sounding all 
alike, the pupil would at once be warned 
of four different senses, and would ¢he 
better remember them by reason of the 
different writing, which acts as a memoria 
technica. Also, inasmuch as bad reason- 
ing chiefly rises out of ambiguous words, 
nothing so aids accurate thought as accu- 
rate marks of distinction. If it were pos- 
sible, we ought to remove ambiguities 
both to the ear and to the eye, or at least 
to the eye, if we cannot to the ear. But 
we are unable thus to create distinctions 
at will. Surely, then, when tradition it- 
self freely gives us in certain words dis- 
tinctions for which we vainly wish in 
others, it were great folly to throw away 
the advantage. This would be a /evelling 
down, and not a levelling up. 

Finally, to fix ideas, I briefly explain 
one vowel system which would be efficient 
and sufficient. I say one system; for 
there are, of course, many possible, and in 
twenty-five years’ effort I have changed 
my mind often enough. 


1. System of circumflexed vowels : — 


4, All, fall, falcon, Altar, alter, water, war, ward. 
é, only in bréak, gréat, stéak. 

{ (French z long), marine, machine, suite, 

6, méve, témb, shée. 


Q (Italian long w), rite, rfile, ble, rofite, 





2. System of grave accents :— 


a (Italian broad a), task, father, fast. 
6, order, oft, loft, lést. 
é, i, i, are in general superfluous, 


3. System of double dots aéove the 

vowel : — 

a, mine, angel, chamber, danger, capable, sa- 
vor, fo moderate. 

é, léver, évil, kéy, concéit, wéir, héar, téar, 
équal. 

i, sigh, tie, lie, whilom, iron, sinecure, divine, 

6, bone, béld, dld, dar, méw, tow, go. 

ii, iinite, miile, tiireen, valiie, natiire. 


These might, with excellent result, be 
printed in a// our literature. 

4. System of double dots beneath the 
vowels : — 


@ (after w 4 qu), wasp, was, watch, quarrel, 
égual, 

¢ head, pleasure. (Better to drop a in seventy 
words.) 

9, son, ton, cover, covet, worry, gnion, front, 

u, put, push, pull, bushel, butcher, bulwark. 


5. Long @ and @ (only before 7), as in 
mare, thére. 


Besides the omission of a in about sev- 
enty words, such as deaf, dead, dreamt, 
early, etc., the « should be dropt in hon- 
our, favour, etc. No one approves x in 
rector, editor, tutor, etc. To printers, 
writers, and learners, all really superfiu- 
ous letters are an annoyance. Happil 
we have got rid of & in pudlick, os | 
etc. For ome, once, 1 propose to write 
"one, Once. 

Many have suggested marks for our 
consonants. ‘ Webster’s Dictionary” has 
a complete system, and many others would 
succeed. The practical question is, 
“Which least offends the eye, and will 
meet least opposition?” It is not requisite 
here to lay before the reader what most 
pleases the present writer. Suffice it to 
insist that the problem has more than one 
good solution. F. W. NEWMAN. 





WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MINOR CANON. 


Mr. ASHFORD had not said much to 
Miss Despard on the way home; it was 
but crossing the road, a brief progress 
which left Tittle room for conversation, 
and the signor was better acquainted with 
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her than he was. Besides, the minor 
canon was not a man who could carry on 
a conversation with several people at a 
time, or open his heart to more lis- 
teners than one. He could sometimes be 
eloquent with a single interlocutor, but he 
was a silent man in society, with very 
little to say for himself, even when his 
companions were of the most congenial 
kind. He was an unsuccessful man, and 
carried in his soul, though without any 
bitterness, the burden of Sis own unsuc- 
cess. He was a man of “good connec- 
tions,” but none of his connections had 
done anything for him — and he had con- 
siderable talents, which had done nothing 
for him. He had got a scholarship, but 
no other distinction, at the university. 
Nobody was at all clear how this came 
about. He was not idle, he was not care- 
less, but he did not succeed; his talents 
were not those that win success. At 
twenty he published a little volume of 
poetry, which was “full of promise.” At 
thirty he brought out a learned treatise on 
some matter of classical erudition, which, 
as it is too high for us to understand, we 
will not venture to name. But nothing 
came of it; his poems were not sold, 
neither was his treatise. His fellow- 
scholars (for he was a true scholar, and a 


ripe and good one) occupied themselves 
with pulling holes in his coat, writing 
whole pages to show that he had taken a 
wrong view of a special passage. And 
there was something worse than this that 


he had done. He had put a wrong accent 
upon a Greek word. We tremble to men- 
tion this, but it cannot be slurred over, 
for it was one of the heaviest troubles in 
Mr. Ashford’s life. Whether it was his 
fault or the printer’s fault will never be 
known till the day of judgment, and per- 
haps not even tien, for it seems more than 
likely that a mistake in an accent, or even 
the absence of the accent altogether, will 
not affect the reckoning at that decisive 
moment ; but this was what had been done. 
Not once — which might have been an acci- 
dent, or carelessness in correcting the 
press, such a misfortune as might occur to 
any man—but a dozen times at least 
had this crime been perpetrated. It dis- 
figured at least the half of his book. It 
was a mistake which no properly con- 
ducted fourth-form boy would have been 
guilty of. So everybody said; and it 
crushed the unlucky man. Even now, 
five years after, that incorrect accent col- 
ored his life. He went in mourning for it 
all his days. He could not forget it him- 
self, even if other people might have been 
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willing to forget it. It seemed to justify 
and explain all the failures in his career. 
Everybody had wondered why he did not 
et a fellowship after he had taken his . 
egree, but this explained everything. A 
man capable of making such a mistake! 
The buzz that arose in the university 
never died out of his ears. Robuster per- 
sons might laugh, but Ernest Ashford 
never got over it. It weighed him down 
for the rest of his days. ° 
Nor was he a man to thrive much in his 
profession. He tried a curacy or two, 
but he was neither High Church enough 
for the High, nor Low Church enough tor 
the Low. And he could not get on with 
the poor, his rectors said. Their misery 
appalled his gentle soul. He emptied his 
poor pockets in the first wretched house 
he went into, and retreated to his lodgin 
after he had done so with a heart all ach- 
ing and bleeding, and crying out against 
the pain he saw. He was not of the fibre 
which can take other people’s sufferings 
placidly, though he had a fine nerve in 
bearing his own. This, no doubt, was 
weakness in him; and in all probability he 
got imposed upon on every side; but the 
act was he could not support the wretch- 
edness of others, and when he had given 
them every sixpence he had, and had en- 
treated them to be comforted, he fled from 
them with anguish in his heart. He could 
not eat or drink for weeks after for think- 
ing that there were people in the world 
near at hand who had little or nothing on 
their board. He suffered more from this 
than his fellow-curate did from neuralgia, 
or his rector from biliousness, and he did 
what neither of these martyrs felt them- 
selves compelled to do —he fled from the 
trouble he could not cope with. They 
uoted Scripture to him, and proved from 
the text “The poor ye have always with 
you” that nothing better was to be ex- 
pected. But he answered with a passion- 
ate protestation that God onal never 
mean that, and fled — which, indeed, was 
not a brave thing to do, and proved the 
weakness of his character. Thus the 
Church found him wanting, as well as the 
university. And when at last he settled 
down into a corner where at least he could 
get his living tranquilly, it was not by 
means of his talents or education, but be- 
cause of a quality which was really acci- 
dental, the possession of a beautiful voice. 
This possession was so entirely adventi- 
tious that he was not even a learned 
musician, nor had he given much of his 
time to this study. But he had one of 
those voices, rich, and tender, and sweet, 
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which go beyond science, which are deli- 
cious even when they are wrong, and please 
the hearers when they perplex the choir, 
and drive the conductor out of his senses. 
Mr. Ashford did not do this, having an 
ear almost as delicate as his voice, but 
both of these were gifts of nature, and not 
improved by training to the degree which 
the signor could have wished. He had 
been persuaded to try for the minor can- 
onry of St. Michael’s almost against his 
will; for to be a singing man even in the 
highest grade did not please his fancy. 
But no one had been able to stand before 
him. The signor had strongly supported 
another competitor, a man with twice the 
science of Mr. Ashford; but even the sig- 
nor had been obliged to confess that his 
friend’s voice was not to be compared 
with that of the successful candidate. 
And after knocking about the world for 
a dozen years without any real place or 
standing-ground, Ernest Ashford found 
‘himself at thirty-five suited with a life that 
was altogether harmonious to his nature, 
but which he felt half humiliated to have 
gained, not by his talents or his learning, 
or anything that was any credit to him, 
but by the mere natural accidental cir- 
cumstance of his beautiful voice. He was 
half ashamed and humbled to think that 
all his education, which had cost so 
much, went for nothing in comparison 
with this chance talent which had cost 
him nothing, and that all his hopes and 
ambitions, which had mounted high, had 
been thus proved altogether vain. But 
as, by fair means or foul, for a good or 
bad reason, life had at last found a suit- 
able career for him, where he could be 
independent, and do some sort of work, 
such as it was, he soon became content. 
The worst thing about it (he said) was that 
it could not be called work at all. To go 
twice a day and sing beautiful music in 
one of the most beautiful churches in the 
world would have been the highest pleas- 
ure if it had not been the business of his 
life. He had never even been troubled by 
doubts which might have introduced a 
complication, but was of a nature simply 
devout, and born to go twice a day to 
church. When, however, he found him- 
self thus, as it were, exalted over the 
common lot, he made an effort to bring 
himself down to the level of common mor- 
tality by taking pupils, an experiment; 
which succeeded perfectly, and brought 
him into hot water so speedily that he no 
longer felt himself elevated above the 
level of mankind. 

This was the man whom Lottie had 





seized the opportunity of making acquaint. 
ance with and speaking to that evening at 
the Deanery. Mr. Ashford was not bad- 
ly treated at the Deanery to be only a 
minor canon. He was often enough 
asked to dinner. When there was not 
anybody of much consequence about, the 
dean was very willing to have him, for he 
was a gentleman, and talked very pleas- 
antly, and could be silent (which he always 
was when the company was large) in a 
very agreeable, gentlemanly sort of way; 
not the silence of mere dulness and hav- 
ing nothing to say. But when there was 
a large dinner-party, and people of conse- 
quence were there, Lady Caroline would 
often ask Mr. Ashford to come in the 
evening, and he had come to understand 
(without being offended) that on these oc- 
casions he would probably be asked to 
sing. He was not offended, but he was 
amused, and sometimes, with a little well- 
bred malice, such as he had never shown 
in any other emergency of his life, would 
have a cold, and be unable to sing. He 
had not strength of mind to carry out this 
little stratagem when there seemed to 
be much need of his services, but now 
and then he would wind himself up to do 
it, with much simple satisfaction in his 
own cleverness. Mr. Ashford was well 
treated in the cloisters generally. The 
other canons, those whom Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy Called “the real canons,” were all 
more or less attentive to him. He had 
nothing to complain of in his lot. He had 
at this moment two pupils in hand: one, 
the son of Canon Uxbridge, whom he was 
endeavoring to prepare for the simple or- 
deal of an army examination, and another, 
who was clever, the son of the clergyman 
in the town, and aspiring toa university 
scholarship. In consequence of that un- 
fortunate accent it was but few engage- 
ments of this more ambitious kind that 
Mr. Ashford had; his work was usually 
confined to the simplicity of the military 
tests of knowledge; but the rector of St. 
Michael’s was a man who knew what he 
was about, and naturally, with a sharp 
young scholar forever on his traces, the 
gentle minor canon, conscious of having 
once committed an inaccuracy, was kept 
very much upon his p’s and q’s. 

On the same day on which Rollo Rids- 
dale wrote for Lady Caroline that invita- 
tion to Lottie of the terms of which Lady 
Caroline was so little aware, the dean gave 
a verbal invitation to the same effect to 
Mr. Ashford in the vestry. “ Will you 
dine with us to day, Ashford?” he said. 


“My nephew Ridsdale, who is mad about . 
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music, and especially about this girl’s 
voice who sang last night, has persuaded 
Lady Caroline to ask her again. Your- 
self and the signor; I believe nobody else 
is coming. Ridsdale has got something 
to do with a new opera company, an 
he is wild to find an English prima don- 
na——” 

“Is Miss Despard likely to become a 
professional singer?” said the minor 
canon in some surprise. 

“I am sure I can’t tell—why not? 
They are poor, I suppose, or they would 
not be here, and I don’t see why she 
shouldn’t sing. Anyhow, Rollo is most 
anxious to try. He thinks she has a won- 
derful voice. He is apt to think anything 
wonderful which he himself has anything 
to do with, you know.” 

“She certainly has a wonderful voice,” 
said Mr. Ashford, with more decision than 
usual. 

“ But — pardon me if I interrupt,” cried 
the signor, who had come in while they 
were talking —“no method; no science. 
She wants training—the most careful 
training. The more beautiful a voice is 
by nature, the more evident is the want of 
education in it,” the musician added, with 
meaning. He did not look at Mr. Ash- 
ford, but the reference was very unmistak- 
able. The dean looked at them, and 
smiled as he took up his shovel hat. 

“TI leave you to fight it out, science 
against nature,” he said; “as long as you 
don’t forget that you are both expected 
this evening at the Deanery —and to sit 
in judgment as well as to dine.” 

“I know what my judgment will be be- 
forehand,” said the signor; “absolute 
want of education — but plenty of material 
for a good teacher to work upon.” 

“ And mine is all the other way,” Mr. 
Ashford said, with some of the vehemence 
of intellectual opposition, besides a natural 
partisanship. “A lovely voice, full of na- 
ture, and freshness, and expression — 
which you will spoil, and render artificial, 
and like anybody else’s voice if you have 
your way.” 

“All excellence is the production of 
art,” said the signor. 

“ Poeta nascitur,” said the canon; and 
though the words are as well known as 
any slang, they exercised a certain sub- 
duing influence upon the musician, who 
was painfully aware that he himself was 
not educated, except in a professional way. 
The two men went out together through 
the door into the great cloister, from 
which they passed by an arched passage 
to the minor cloister, where was Mr. Ash- 





ford’s house. Nothing could be more 
unlike than the tall, stooping, short-sighted 
scholar, and the dark, keen Italianism of 
the Anglicised foreigner —the one man 
full of perception, seeing everything within 
his range at a glance, the other living in a 

limmer of vague impressions, which took 
orm but slowly in his mind. On the sub- 
ject of their present discussion, however, 
Ashford had taken as distinct a view as 
the signor. He had put himself on Lot- 
tie’s side instinctively, with what we have 
called a natural partisanship. She was 
like himself, she sang as the birds sing — 
and though his own education after a few 
years of St. Michael’s had so far pro- 
gressed musically that he was as well 
aware of her deficiencies as the signor, still 
he felt himself bound to be her champion. 
“1 am not sure how far we have any right to 
discuss a young lady who has never done 
anything to provoke animadversion,” he 
said, with an old-fashioned scrupulousness, 
as they threaded the shady passages. “I 
think it very unlikely that such a girl would 
ever consent to sing for the public.” 

“That is what she says,” said the sig- 
nor, * but she can’t understand what she is 
saying. Sing for the public! I suppose 
that means to her to appear before a crowd 
of people, to be stared at, criticised, 
brought down to the level of professional 
singers. The delight of raising a crowd to 
one’s self, binding them into mutual sym- 
pathy, getting at the heart underneath the 
cold English exterior, that is what the 
foolish girl never thinks of, and cannot 
understand.” 

“Ah!” said the minor canon. He was 
struck by this unexpected poetry in the 
signor, who was not a poetical person. 
He said, “I don’t think I thought of that 
either. I suppose, for my part, I am very 
old-fashioned. I don’t like a woman to 
make an exhibition of herself.” 

“Do you suppose a real artist ever 
makes an exhibition of herself?” said the 
musician almost scornfully. “Do you 
suppose she thinks of herself? Oh, yes, 
of course there are varieties. Men will 
be men and women women; but any one 
who has genius, who is above the common 
stock! However,” he added, calming 
himself down, and giving a curious, 
alarmed glance at his companion to see 
whether, perhaps, he was being laughed at 
for his enthusiasm, “there are other rea- 
sons, that you will allow to be solid rea- 
sons, for which I want to get hold of this 
Miss Despard. You know Purcell, my 
assistant, a young fellow of the greatest 
promise ?” 
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“ Purcell? Oh, yes; you mean the son 
of ——”’ 

“T mean my pupil,” said the signor hur- 
riedly, with a flush of offence. 

“T beg your pardon. I did not mean 
anything unkind. It was only to make 
sure whom you meant. I know he is a 
good musician and—everything that is 
good.” 

“He is a very fine fellow,” said the 
signor, still flushed and _ self-assertive. 
“ There is nobody of whom I have a higher 
Opinion. He isa better musician than I 
am, and full of promise. I expect him to 
reach the very top of his profession,” 

Mr. Ashford bowed. He had no objec- 
tion to young Purcell’s success. Why 
should he be supposed to have any objec- 
tion to it? But the conversation had wan- 
dered widely away from Miss Despard, in 
whom he was really interested, and his 
attention relaxed in a way which he could 
not disguise. This seemed to disturb the 
signor still more. He faltered; he hesi- 
tated. At last he said with a sudden 
burst, “ You think this has nothing to do 
with the subject we were discussing; but 
it has. Purcell, poor: fellow! has a— 
romantic devotion, a passion which I can’t 
as yet call anything but unhappy, for 
Miss Despard.” 

“For Miss Despard?” The minor 
canon turned round at his own door with 
his key in his hand, lifting his eyes in won- 
der. “That is surely rather misplaced,” 
he said the next moment, with much more 
sharpness than was usual to him, opening 
the door with a little extra energy and ani- 
mation. He had no reason whatever for 
being annoyed, but he was annoyed, 
though he could not have told why. 

“ How misplaced?” said the signor, 
following him up the little oak staircase, 
narrow and broken into short flights, 
which led to the rooms in which the minor 
canon lived. The landing at the top of 
the staircase was as large as any of the 
rooms to which it led, with that curious 
misappropriation of space, but admirable 
success in picturesque effect, peculiar to 
old houses. There was a window in it, 
with a window-seat, and such a view as 
was not to be had out of St. Michael’s, and 
the walls were of dark wainscot, with bits 
of rich old carvings here and there. The 
canon’s little library led off from this and 
had the same view. It was lighted by 
three small, deep-set windows set in the 
outer wall of the Abbey, and conse- 
quently half as thick as the room was 
large. They were more like three pictures 
hung on the dark wall than mere openings 





for light, which indeed they supplied but 
sparingly, the thickness of the wall cast- 
ing deep shadows between. And the 
walls, wherever they were visible, were 
dark oak, here and there shining with 
one of reflection, but making a sombre 

ackground, broken only by the russet 
color of old books and the chance orna- 
ments of gilding which embellished them. 
Mr. Ashford’s writing-table, covered with 
books and papers, stood in front of the 
centre window. There was room for a 
visitor on the inner side between him and 
the bookcases on the further wall, and 
there was room for somebody in the deep 
recess of the window at his left hand; 
but that was all. 

“ How misplaced ?” the signor repeated, 
coming in and taking possession of the 
window-seat. “He is not perhaps what 
you call a gentleman by birth, but he is a 
great deal better. You and I know gentle- 
men by birth who — but don’t let us talk 
blasphemy within the precincts. I am a 
Tory. I take my stand upon birth and 
blood and primogeniture.” 

“ And laugh at them?” 

“Oh, not at all; on the contrary, I 
think they are very oe for the country ; 
but you and I have known gentlemen . 
birth —— Well! my young Purcell is not 
one of these, but —_- the soil. He 
is a capital musician ; he is a rising young 
man. In what is he worse than the daugh- 
ter of a shabby old soldier, a poor, needy, 
sham gentleman of a chevalier?” 

“Gently! gently! I cannot permit you 
to say —s against the chevaliers. 
They are men who have served their coun- 
try.’ 

“ Better than a good musician serves 
his?” cried the signor. ‘ You will not 
assert as much. Better than we serve the 
country who put a little tune and time 
into her, an idea of something better than 
fifes and drums?” 

“ My dear Rossinetti,” said Mr. Ashford 
with some heat, “ England had music in 
her before a single maestro had ever come 
from the south, and will have after ——” 

“No tragedy,” said the signor, with a 
low laugh, putting up his hand. “Iam not 
a maestro, nor do I come from the south. 
I serve my country when I teach these 
knavish boys, that would rather be playin 
in the streets, to lengthen their snippe 
vowels. But suppose they do better who 
fight —I say nothing against that. I am 
not speaking of all the chevallers, but of 
one —the only person who has anything 
todo with the argument — a wretched fre- 
quenter of taverns, admirer of milliners’ 
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irls, who is said to be going to marry 
ae young woman of that class. Why 
should not Purcell, the best fellow in the 
world, be as good as he?” 

“I don’t know the father —and it is 
not the father Purcell has a romantic devo- 
tionfor. But don’t you see, Rossinetti, we 
are allowing ourselves to discuss the 
affairs of people we know nothing of, peo- 
ple we have no right to talk about. In 
short, we are gossiping, which is not a 
very appropriate occupation.” 

“Oh, there is a great deal of it done by 
other persons quite as dignified as we 
are,” said the signor with a smile; but he 
accepted the reproof and changed the sub- 
ject. They sat together and talked, look- 
ing over the great width of the silent 
country, the trees and the winding river, 
the scattered villages, and the illuminated 
sky. How beautiful it was! fair enough 
of itself to make life sweeter to those who 
had it before their eyes. But the two men 
talked and took no notice. They might 
have been in a street in London for any 
difference it made. 

When, however, the signor was gone, 
Mr. Ashford, having closed the door upon 
his visitor, came —— back to the win- 
dow in which Rossinetti had been seated, 
and stood there gazing out vaguely. In 
all likelihood he saw nothing at all, for he 
was short-sighted, as has been said; but 
yet itis natural to seek the relief of the 
window and look out when there is some- 
thing within of a confused and vaguely mel- 
ancholy character to occupy one’s thoughts. 
Twenty-four hours before Mr. Ashford 
had not known who Lottie Despard was. 
He had seen her in the Abbey, and per- 
haps had found without knowing it that 
sympathy in her face which establishes 
Rom oe a kind of tacit friendship long 
before words. He thought now that this 
must have been the case; but he knew 
very little about her still — nothing except 
that she had a beautiful voice, a face that 
interested him, and something she wanted 
to talk to him about. What was it she 
wanted to talk to him about? He could not 
imagine what it could be, but he recollected 
very well how pleasant a thing it was 
when this beautiful young lady, lifting the 
long fringes which veiled them, turned 
upon him those beautiful blue eyes which 
(he thought) were capable of expressing 
more feeling than eyes of any other color. 
Probably had Lottie’s eyes been brown or 
grey Mr. Ashford would have been of ex- 
actly the same opinion. But to think of 
this creature as the beloved of Purcell 
gave him a shock. Purcell! it was not 
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No doubt he was a respectable 
ellow, very much to be applauded and 
encouraged: but Mr. Ashford himself 
had nothing to do with Miss Despard; he 
was pleased to think that he should meet 
her again and hear her sing again, and he 
must try, he said to himself, to find an 
opportunity to ask her what it was about 
which she wanted to speak to him. Oth- 
erwise he had no hand, and wanted to have 
no hand, in this little conspiracy of which 
she seemed the unconscious object. On 
the contrary, his whole sympathies were 
with Lottie against the men who wanted 
to entrap her and make her a public singer 
whether she would or not. He was glad 
she did not want it herself, and felt a warm 
sympathy with her in those natural preju- 
dices against “making an exhibition of 
herself” which the signor scorned so 
much. The signor might scorn those 
shrinkings and shyness; they were alto- 
gether out of his way; he might not 
understand them. But Mr. Ashford un- 
derstood them perfectly. He liked Lot- 
tie for having them, comprehended her, 
and felt for her. Anything rather than 
that, he thought, with a little tremulous 
warmth, as if she had been his sister. If 
there should be any discussion on this 
subject to-night at the Deanery, and she 
was in need of support, he would stand by 
her. Having made this resolution, he 
went back to his writing-table and sat 
down in his usual place, and put this intru- 
sive business which did not in the least 
concern him out of his mind. 
The most intrusive subject! What had 
he to do with it? And yet it was not at 
all easy to get it out of his mind. He had 
not read three lines when he felt himself 
beginning to wonder why Rollo Ridsdale 
had chosen Miss Despard as his prima 
donna above everybody else, and why the 
signor concerned himself so much about 
it. She had certainly a beautiful voice, 
but still voices as beautiful had been 
heard before. It could not be supposed that 
there was no one else equal to her. Why 
should they make so determined a set at 
this girl, who was a lady, and who had not 
expressed any wish or intention of being 
a singer? To be sure, she was very 
handsome as well, and her face was full of 
expression. And Rollo was a kind of en- 
thusiast when he took anything in his 
head. Then there was the other im- 
broglio with the signor and Purcell. What 
was Purcell to the signor that he should 
take up his cause so warmly? But then, 
still more mysterious, what was it all to 
him, Ernest Ashford, that it should come 


ssible. 
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between him and the book he was read- 
ing? Nothing could be more absurd. 
He got up after a while, and went to the 
window again, where he finally settled 
himself with a volume of Shelley, to which 
he managed to fix the thoughts, which 
had been so absurdly disturbed by this 
stranger and this question with which he 
had nothing todo. It wasa veryidle way 
of spending the afternoon, to recline in a 
deep window looking out upon miles of 
air and distance, and read Shelley; but it 
was better than getting involved in the 
mere gossip of St. Michael’s, and turning 
over in his head against his will the private 
affairs of people whom he scarcely,knew. 
This was the disadvantage of living in a 
small circle with so few interests, he said 
to himself. But he got delivered from the 
gossip by means of the poetry, and so lay 
there while the brilliant sunshine slanted 
from the west, now sending his thoughts 
abroad over the leafy English plain, now 
feeding his fancy with the poet among the 
Euganean hills. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
ON THE DECAY OF FINE MANNERS. 


IT is scarcely necessary to occupy our- 
selves with the demonstration that the 
manners of the community have, during 
the present century, undergone a serious 
change forthe worse. Their deterioration 
is a matter of notoriety and universal com- 
ment, and the unanimity with which this 
conclusion is affirmed acquits us of the 
obligation of proving it. Nor, supposing 
the point to be contested, would it be an 
easy matter to establish it. How are you 
to prove that manners have deteriorated ? 
Manner is so impalpable a thing that 
there is no crucible in which it ema be im- 

unded, no scales, be they ever so fine, 
in which it can be weighed. 

But while we fully recognize the practi- 
cal impossibility of proving that the man- 
ners of society are not as good as they 
once were, there is not the same difficulty 
in showing how they have come to suffer 
degradation. Assuming, then, that the 
prevalent opinion on the subject is a cor- 
rect one, let us see if we cannot account 
more or less clearly for the fact it de- 
plores. 

Wherein consist good manners? I 
think it will be found that the secret or 
essence of good manners, as of goodness 
in all other things, consists in suitable- 
ness, or in other words of harmony. 





When we speak of harmony, we necessa- 
7 imply a relation between two things, 

e signify that the relation between them 
is what it should be; that the just propor- 
tion between them has been observed ; 
and that out of this justness of proportion, 
this relation as it should be, springs what 
is designated by the significant word pro- 
priety. 

What is manner? Manner is the de- 
portment of one individual to another; 
which is as much as to say, the outward 
and phenomenal relation of one individual 
to another. Now, every person—if we 
make exception of monarchs — can 
stand towards other people in three dis- 
tinct social relations. You may be the 
superior of the person you are speaking 
to, you may be his equal, or you may be 
his inferior ; and I venture to affirm that 
your manner will be good or bad accord- 
ing as it recognizes or fails to observe 
the fact in each case, respectively. I am 
not addressing myself to those persons 
who avow themselves insensible to subtle 
distinctions, and whose only notion of dis- 
tinction between one manner and another 
is that it is ee x or the reverse, polite or 
the opposite. address myself to those 
who make the complaint that fine man- 
ners have suffered decay, and who are 
alive to all the infinite shades and grada- 
tions of which a really fine manner is sus- 
ceptible. 

And, firstly, as regards the deportment 
of a person of fine manners to his supe- 
rior. In this there will be a standing def- 
erence, but never a shade of servility; 
and the inclination of tone, gesture, and 
language will be as slight, as natural, as 
graceful, but as perceptible to an obser- 
vant eye and ear, as the movement say, of 
a weeping willow in a light breeze. Sup- 
pose that two persons are conversing, and 
a third enters. The third ought to be 
able to tell at once which is the superior, 
and which the inferior, supposing the dis- 
tinction to exist, and though the distinc- 
tion be by no means a strongly marked 
one. Ask him how he knows; and he 
can no more tell you how, than one can 
say why one face is beautiful and another 
is not, or than a neuralgic subject can 
say, save by his own impressions, that 
there is brewing a thunder-storm. The 
superiority I speak of may be one either 
of rank, age, or acquired distinction ; but 
a well-bred person, a person of fine man- 
ners, never fails to give it recognition. A 
man of thirty, who comports himself to 
a man of seventy as he would to a person 
of his own age, is wanting in this instinct, 
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and is as much a clown as is one who ad- 
dresses a woman with the familiarity he 
employs towards a man. What consti- 
tutes good manners in this case is, as I 
have observed, the maintenance of a just 
proportion, in plainer language, of a prop- 
er distance, between the two people; in 
other words, the preservation of harmony. 
The neglect of a just relation makes im- 
propriety or discord. 

Quite as subtle but quite as certain a 
line will mark off the superior from the 
inferior ; though perhaps the distance is 
created rather by the inferior than by the 
superior, and by the obligation the latter 
feels himself under to accept the situation 
laid down by the other. Here again an 
absolute stranger ought to find quick indi- 
cations of the relative position of the two, 
though he might be sorely put to it to give 
an account of the faith which is in him. 

The relation of equal to equal might, 
at first sight, seem to be a much simpler 
matter. On the contrary, I take it to be 
considerably more complex. For there 
are more faults that can be committed in 
this last of the three relations than in 
either of the other two. The only mis- 
take an inferior, deficient in fine manners, 
is likely to commit in dealing with his 
superior, is to act as though he were the 
latter’s equal; and the only danger to 
which the superior is subject, in convers- 
ing with his inferior, is the danger of 
asserting, or over-asserting, his superior- 
ity, instead of leaving it to the other to 
establish the fact by insensibly conceding 
it. But your equal obviously can commit 
either blunder. He may be arrogant and 
presuming, or he may show himself apolo- 
getic, timid, and uneasy. Either blunder 
Serves to introduce an element of awk- 
wardness and discomfort into the conver- 
sation, and, if the blunder be one of large 
proportions, renders the situation intoler- 
able. You may have your bumptious cad, 
or your cringing cad. It is difficult to say 
which is the more insufferable. At last 
the horrible discrepancy between what 
you have a right to expect, and what as 
a fact you encounter, becomes so trying, 
that it “gives on your nerves,” like bells 
Jangled and out of tune. The discord is 
excruciating. The fellow has violated the 
laws of harmony. He knows nothing 
about the just proportion or fitness of 
things. Suitableness is to him a word 
without a meaning, and his life is one long 
unconscious impropriety. 

If this analysis of the essence or kernel 
of good manners and bad manners be cor- 





rect, it is not difficult to explain why man- 


ners should have deteriorated so strikingly 
during the last forty or fifty years. I must 
ask the reader to be good enough not to 
conclude, because I venture to point out 
what I believe to be the cause of this de- 
terioration, that I have a political or even 
a social grudge against the cause, or that I 
am hostile to all the effects it has pro- 
duced. I am merely seeking for a vera 
causa of the decline of fine manners, and 
have no arridre pensée whatever, either 
political, social, or religious. A thing is 
not bad altogether because it induces cer- 
tain unfortunate results. It is of the na- 
ture of nothing human to confer unalloyed 
benefits ; and though fine manners may be 
a precious possession, and their decay a 
just theme for lamentation, they are not 
the most precious of all possessions, and 
there are other gifts with which we could 
even less satisfactorily dispense. 

It will not be disputed that it is consid- 
erably easier for people to comport them- 
selves properly and justly towards their 
superiors, towards their inferiors, and 
towards their equals, when they know who 
their ‘superiors, who their inferiors, and 
who their equals are, than when they do 
not, but are left to ascertain the point as 
best they may, or to settle it by an effort of 
their own. Now the time was when no 
man in England could be in doubt upon 
the point. There existed a sliding scale in 
the social hierarchy; and the precise tariff 
of deference which was required by one 
man to another, was as clearly ascertained 
as the number of inches in a mile, the 
amount of gills in a quart, or the quantit 
of firkins in a kilderkin. It must be obvi- 
ous that this greatly simplified the matter ; 
indeed, that it rendered it quite as simple 
as to ascertain the current price of native 
wheat, or the market figure of Flemish 
wool. From the sovereign downwards, 
there was a gradation of ranks, titles, and 
position ; ending, as far as gentlemen were 
concerned, with the small country squire. 
It was the habit, the instinct, and in no 
slight measure the law, of the time, to 
recognize this gradation; and any man 
received, and paid, the exact amount of 
homage and deference custom prescribed. 

We have still a mondrch. We have 
still dukes, marquesses, earls, barons, 
baronets, knights, esquires, and — gentle- 
men. But what is a gentleman? No 
one can any longer answer the question. 
There are many persons indisputably gen- 
tlemen; there are others who hope they 
are gentlemen; others, again, who are try- 
ing hard to become such, or be recognized 
as such. In plain parlance, there are a 
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number of people who are laboring to as- 
sert themselves, and who are going through 
life with no fixed and definite position in 
it, but are perpetually seeking to decome 
that person’s equal, and that other’s supe- 
rior. 

How is it possible that such people 
should have fine manners, or manners at 
all? They are certain to be bumptious 
and presuming; it is possible they may, 
on occasion, be servile likewise, for they 
are perpetually “trying it on.” When 
they find themselves in the society of per- 
sons whom they can hardly help suspect- 
ing to be their superiors in breeding and 
education, they strive straight-off to anni- 
hilate the distinction they know to exist by 
putting on what they consider the manners 
of an equal. The “putting on” of this 
manner is, as might have been expected, a 
disastrous failure. They only become 
contemptible or offensive, or both. They 
parade their inferiority by the very effort 
to drape it; and their natural superior 
turns from them with disgust, and a deter- 
mination never, if possible, to consort with 
them again. 

The treatment by this class of persons 
of their inferiors is not more happy than 
their address towards their superiors, or 
towards those who would willingly be con- 
sidered their equals, if their manners en- 
titled them to the right of equality. There 
are no persons so quick to distinguish a 
true gentleman from a pinchbeck one as 
those who are called the lower orders. 
This is so, at least, in rural parts; the 
yokel not having lost his partly primitive, 
partly traditional instincts in the matter, by 
seeing more than one kind of manner 
reputed gentlemanlike, and never having 
had his discrimination confused by the 
practical ambiguities concerning good 
manners, engendered in towns. our 
cone. coachman, groom, stable- 

elp, gardener, watcher, odd-man, tells 
almost at a glance what “sort of cus- 
tomer ” he has to deal with. Each master 
may be kind, either may be cold and 
“ stand-off ;” but there is a world of differ- 
ence between the familiarity of the gentle- 
man, and the familiarity of the man who 
would like to be a gentleman; and there 
is nothing in common between the tone of 
command of the one, and the orders of the 
other. 

There may have been seen, any night 
we believe during the past twelvemonth, a 
piece at a well-known London theatre, in 
which the manners of gentlefolk and peo- 
ple rich but not gentle are supposed to be 
depicted and contrasted. The piece has 
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been most successful. I could scarcely 
wish for more conclusive proof that fine 
manners have decayed. An audience sen- 
sitive to the difference between fine man- 
ners and clumsy manners would have 
turned away with contempt from an exhibi- 
tion of vulgarity on the part of gentlefolk 
and non-gentlefolk alike, of the most ex- 
travagant kind. It is perfectly true that 
thousands of persons whose manners are 
not “fine,” are admitted into society sup- 
posed to be constituted of gentlemen, and 
to a certain extent justly supposed to be so 
constituted. But, in the play in question, 
the vulgarity of the vulgar is of that out- 
rageous and incredible kind that requires to 
be seen to be credited. No person who had 
the faintest notion what fine manners are 
would suppose that he had found a foil for 
them in what we should imagine to be a 
caricature of the manners of Billingsgate 
or Margate; and no person similarly en- 
dowed could witness the performance 
without pity and annoyance. We do see 
fine manners caricatured every day of the 
week; but we see the spectacle off the 
stage, and with the absolute unconscious- 
ness of the chief performers. 

It has frequently been observed that 
modern manners are toofamiliar. This is 
but to say briefly what we have said more 
at large, to state the fact without analyzing 
it. A person of fine manners is never 
familiar with his superiors, even ostensi- 
bly; never familiar with his inferiors in 
reality, and not often familiar even with 
his equals. Horse-play is an extreme 
type of familiarity, and should be the ex- 
clusive amusement of country bumpkins 
and gutter-children. It is a subject for 
much regret that this coarse kind of diver- 
sion has been found delightful by some of 
those who are called “the highest in the 
land.” To pulla man out of bed in the 
middle of the night; to throw his bed- 
clothes or the contents of his portmanteau 
out of window on to the lawn; to lock up 
a gentleman and a lady in the billiard- 
room at one in the morning, and put out 
the lights; these and such like perform- 
ances have been deemed the height of 
polite enjoyment in more than one country 
house of ancient dignity and modern noto- 
riety. I observe that a stand is being 
made against this sort of thing by the 
wiser and better-bred portion of society, 
in spite of its having received very august 
countenance. 

The familiarity to which we have inci- 
dentally alluded is doubtless an extrava- 

ant form of declension of good manners ; 
But it will be found that excessive famil- 
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jarity runs through our manners generally, 
and that to it must be ascribed the decline. 
People, having forgotten how to comport 
themselves properly to their superiors — 
perhaps not being willing to recognize that 
they have any—soon lose the secret of 
how to behave towards their equals. 

But, perhaps, one of the most lamentable, 
if not the most marked feature in the decay 
of fine manners, is to be observed in the 
change which has come over the manner 
of men towards women, or let me say, for 
fear I should be misunderstood, of gentle- 
men towards ladies. We will not conjure 
a storm of remonstrance by presuming to 
decide who “first began it.” But we 
need not be afraid to say that, even sup- 
posing it was men who first led the de- 
cline down the path of excessive familiar- 
ity, women have so affably followed their 
lead, that it has become exceedingly diffi- 
cult for a man to preserve with some 
women that distance which every well- 
bred person feels, and every thoughtful 
person must grant, is indispensable to the 
maintenance in society of the due relations 
of the sexes. When a woman playfully 
tells you you are a “pig,” and addresses 

ou with exquisite humor, “Oh, you 
Beast !” it is difficult to observe towards 
her that fineness of manner which you 
imagined was her due. If she may call 
you by such affectionate names, what may 
you not call her in turn? Why should 
you trouble yourself to be decorous in the 
presence of a person to whom decorum is 
apparently of so little moment? Why 
should you not swear, loll, expectorate — 
if you like, go to sleep? Why should you 
hand her a chair, if she wants one? She 
probably tells you, “I can get it myself.” 
Why should you not take her at her word ? 
Why rise when she rises? You are tired, 
or at any rate you find it inconvenient. It 
is a “nuisance” to have to “ put oneself 
about so” for women; and certainly 
when women cease to thank you for doing 
so, one of the motives for suffering incon- 
venience has passed away. This is no 
question of morals. I dare say women 
are as good as ever they were. I believe 
they are. But their manners are indis- 
putably decaying. They no longer silently 
exact that deference from men which is 
every woman’s natural right, and which no 
Sagacious women ever forfeits. She will 
not long receive it, even if she hankers after 
it, from her “ pig ” and her “beast.” The 
consequence is that men “swagger” in 
the presence of women to a degree that 
even the women we speak of find offen- 
sive. They have corrupted men’s man- 
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ners; and then they complain of the cor- 
ruption. Corruptio optimi pessima est ; 
and there is nothing so sad as lack of fine 
manners in a gentleman, except the lack 
of them in a lady. 

In the deference which every woman 
should exact and every man either in- 
stinctively or cheerfully concede, we may 
perhaps catch the indications of the an- 
swer to be made toa possible objection. 
It might be objected, in these days, that 
itis not agreeable, and is even humiliat- 
ing, to have to recognize superiority in 
others, especially when the superiority 
does not rest upon virtue, but upon purely 
artificial qualifications. But the recogni- 
tion of a something due to women, and 
equally to old age, which a man of fine 
feeling, no less than of fine manners, 
should feel, surely puts us upon the trace 
of a reply to this objection. No one feels 
humiliated by deferring to a woman, or to 
a person much older than himself. If it 
be answered that such deference is paid 
to their weakness, and is on that account 
not humiliating, we respond — waving the 
extraordinary cynicism of the argument to 
which we reply — that in that case a weak 
man need not defer to a strong woman, 
and also, that, as a matter of fact, many 
persons who are much older than oneself 
are likewise much stronger. Young men 
do not defer to their fathers solely out of 
consideration for their fathers’ failing 
powers. It is a sense of propriety which 
leads them to be deferential to both par- 
ents alike, to the one who is weak, and to 
the other who is strong. Absolutely arti- 
ficial superiority, no doubt, is willingly 
recognized by no one; but, while, as a 
rule, conventional superiority does repre- 
sent some sort of real superiority, the truly 
wise man does not refuse to concede a 
slight shade of deference to superiority 
merely artificial, provided it is of the sort 
that is bound up with the general constitu- 
tion and machinery of the body politic and 
social. A man would be a fool as well as 
a clown who, being a commoner, objected 
to a peer taking precedence of him in so 
trivial a matter as taking the hostess in to 
dinner. Yet the commoner might well 
be a great astronomer or dazzling orator, 
and the peer the greatest numskull that 
ever walked on two legs. When an astro- 
nomical question came to be discussed, 
or an after-dinner speech had to be made, 
such a peer would fall into the background, 
and the superiority of the commoner would 
in turn obtain recognition. Indeed, fine 
manners depend upon “trifles light. as 
air;” but nothing is too trifling for the 
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consideration of the poet or great artist, 
and nothing too trifling for the fine art of 
the perfect gentleman. 

There is yet another element in modern 
life which is radically hostile to the culti- 
vation or even the retention of fine man- 
ners. This is its extreme hurry and its 
constant bustle. Fine manners require 
calm grace; and calm grace is not easily 
preserved amid the hubbub, jostling, and 
anxiety of the existence of to-day. Fine 
manners require time; indeed, they take 
no note of time. A person of fine manners 
may himself always be punctual; but he 
can scarcely preserve his fine manners while 
laboring to compel other people to be so. 
Fine manners are absolutely incompatible 
with fussiness. Fine manners take their 
time over everything. This is not to say 
that they are inconsistent with exertion or 
even with great energy. But the exertion 
must be equable ; the energy must be uni- 
form, not spasmodic or hysterical. Watch 
different orders of persons proceeding to 
take the train from one place to another. 
Persons of an inferior condition of life 
appear tq be deeply tormented with the 
idea that they will fail to catch it. They 
arrive out of breath, though they are ten 
minutes before the time fixed for starting. 
They bustle over the taking of their 
tickets ; they scramble for a place in some 
carriage or other; the whole business is 
with them one of haste and disquietude. 
People of a higher grade, but still of what 
is ordinarily termed a middle condition of 
life, do not manifest so much incoherent 
solicitude as all this. But they are fidgety 
and uncertain. They trouble themselves 
and their neighbors, instead of taking the 
matter quietly and as a matter of course. 
People of fine manner do not exhibit 
these symptoms of gratuitous distress. 
They take all reasonable care to be at the 
Station in time, but as they cherish an im- 
movable belief that five minutes are always 
and invariably of the same length, and 
that the hour-hand moves no faster even 
if their own pulse does, they are content 
to abide by the law of cause and conse- 
quence, and entertain no doubt that hav- 
ing given themselves an abundant interval 
for traversing a well-ascertained distance, 
it will be accomplished in the period duly 
allotted to it. There is perfect repose in 
the taking of their tickets, in the despatch 
of their baggage, in the selection of their 
places. Persons who do not understand 
that this method of procedure is a second 
nature with many, and a first nature with 
some, half playfully denominate those they 
see practising it as “cool hands.” But 





where in the world is there any necessity 
for heat, or for that feverish trepidation 
which accompanies the smaller movements 
of people who have not learned, to use a 
not inapt phrase to be met with in a mod- 
ern poem, that there is nothing so tedious 
as haste ? 

Much might yet be said upon the sub- 
ject of fine manners and their decay; but 
an essay had better be suggestive by its 
brevity than wearisome by its exhaustive- 
ness. But there is one point I must not 
omit to notice. Many excellent persons, 
not unnaturally displeased to find that 
such importance is attached to a quality 
which seems in no degree to partake of a 
moral character, labor to argue that the 
secret of gentlemanliness and fine man- 
ners is virtue, generosity, amiability, con- 
sideration for others. It seems to me 
that though the argument may prove that 
he who employs it has a noble enthu- 
siasm for morality, he allows his worthy 
partiality to lead him into sophistry, or at 
least to lose sight of a true distinction, 
and one that goes to the root of the whole 
business. I do not think I should be 
guilty of exaggeration were I to affirm 
that some persons of the finest manners 
have been uniformly and systematically 
selfish, and that it is possible to perform 
the most ungracious act in the most 
graceful manner conceivable. Fine man- 
ners are paper-money, not sterling coin; 
but they are invaluable as_ currency, 
whether they be convertible or not into 
something more solid. But surely the 
severest moralist would not deny that the 
most abandoned scoundrel may offer you 
a chair with the finest air of breeding, 
though he has just with equal grace de- 
prived some one else of it who stood in- 
finitely more in need of it, while a model 
of virtue and self-sacrifice may hand it 
you with such awkwardness as to bruise 
your shins or tear your dress, though he 
has been standing the whole night and is 
almost fainting with fatigue. This, no 
doubt, is an extreme though by no means 
an uncommon case; but it is a fortunate 
circumstance that the tradition of fine 
manners and the resolution not to part 
with them often compel a thoroughly self- 
ish man to seem to do a generous thing 
and in any case to be of use to his neigh- 
bor. The worst condition in which we 
can find ourselves is to be surrounded by 
people who have neither morals nor man- 
ners; who are at one and the same time 
thoroughly selfish and utterly ill-bred. 
Society had perhaps better take care lest it 
fall a victim to the double evil. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ON TEACHING ENGLISH. 


BY FRANCIS W. NEWMAN. 


Iris fifty years since the University of 
London was planned. Already the com- 
plaint was heard among the reformers of 
education, that the English language did 
not receive due attention; that it ought 
to be practised and studied as a substan- 
tive object, and with this view a professor 
of English ought to be appointed. The 
actual result has been, a professor of both 
the English language and the English lit- 
erature: but as regards the cultivation of 
the language there is little to boast of. 
When at length, some ten years later, the 
present university arose, and the earlier 
university took the surname of college, 
the London examination papers in English 
were far more learned than beneficial; 
inasmuch as to call forth the remark from 
an eminent scholar, that to answer the 
questions in English, a student ought to 
be familiar with Meeso-Gothic. Practical 
power over the language was not culti- 
vated, nor delicate appreciation of the 
distinctions of words and force of compo- 
sition; but mere theory and _ historical 
erudition. 

The older doctrine, upheld by such 
accomplished men as Dr. Coplestone, 
afterwards Bishop of Landaff, and Dr. 
Arnold, head of Rugby School, was, that 
English grammar is best understood by 
contrast with some other language whose 
grammar is more complex; and that En- 
glish composition has its best exercise in 
careful translation from such a language. 
For this very purpose, it was urged, the 
Latin, which is our ordinary school basis, 
is admirably suited; because, first, as 
used by its best writers, it is signally con- 
cise ; next, it is nobly free from that vice 
imported by the Middle Age schoolmen 
into our modern tongues —the excessive 
use of abstract terms. Latin loves con- 
crete expression, and works by the finite 
verb rather than by the infinitive and by 
verbal nouns: hence simplicity and energy. 
Further, its power of transposition enables 
it so to arrange words that the emphasis 
of a sentence shall fall just where it 
ought. This excellence we can but imper- 
fectly attain in English; but by the prac- 
tice of translation the student learns to 
aim at it so far as our language allows. 
On the contrary, the French naturally 
subsides into the 
Whately, intimate friend and almost co- 
adjutor of Coplestone, illustrates this well 
in his “ Rhetoric,” by observing that our 


true logical order. 
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“Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” be- 
comes in a French version, “ Diana of the 
Ephesians is a great goddess.” To place 
the negative particle where it will have its 
full energy, is in our idiom thoroughly na- 
tive, as “ Never shall I believe,” which 
the half-educated would explode, and use 
only, “I shall never believe.” If it be 
true, as some say, that familiarity with 
French saps the energy of English, and 
that few writers attain our best style with- 
out some cultivation of Latin, a good case 
is made out for the old Oxford doctrine. 
But the doctrine, true or false, has no 
place in our primary schools. No one 
now contends that Latin should be taught 
universally, that grammar schools ought 
still to mean Latin schools, or indeed that 
into the most elementary teaching some 
foreign language ought toenter. Thus we 
are driven back into the necessity of either 
not teaching English at all, but taking for 
granted that it will be sufficiently picked 
up out of school, or else teaching it on a 
purely English basis. Must we thence 
infer that to teach the theory of its gram- 
mar — simple and meagre as it is — or to 
teach the irregularities of spelling, is our 
main business? We might answer this 
from the case of the old Athenians. 
Greeks learnt no language but their own 
in the ordinary course of high education. 
That before the time of Pericles the 
theory of their own grammar was unknown 
to the Athenians, may be safely inferred 
from the fact of which Aristotle informs us, 
that Protagoras was the first to teach them 
that Greek had three genders, masculine, 
feminine, and neuter. To recite poetry to 
the lyre, and pronounce every word dis- 
tinctly and accurately, was the accomplish- 
ment first coveted. The noblest poetry 
was selected —especially that of Solon, 
Simonides, and Theognis — for moral cul- 
ture, besides Homer and Hesiod. Pindar 
and éschylus were probably rarer, by 
reason of their greater difficulty. Thus 
far it is evident at what they aimed ; which 
surely ought to be our aim also: to 
impart a correct pronunciation and a 
practical knowledge of their high poetry ; 
to cultivate the taste, the moral senti- 
ment, and an ample knowledge of noble 
words; to extirpate plebeian utterance, 
coarse, obscure, or inaccurate, and awake 
the power of relishing and even criticizing 
high compositions. The common Athe- 
nian citizens are said to have attained the 
last-named power to a remarkable extent, 
though it is far from certain that they 
could read fluently, and almost certain that 
they were void of grammatical theory. 
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Grammar was a Pym art, not a phi- 
losophy. It aimed at correct speaking as 
its end, not in accounting for the forms of 
words through historical erudition. The 
first great prose writer, Thucydides (who 
with Protagoras was about co-eval with 
Pericles), is a very clumsy composer; but 
in the next generation Euripides and 
Xenophon show signally the improvement 
from the new grammatical training; and 
Aristotle’s allusions hardly let us doubt, 
that it included a sedulous instruction in 
the precise meaning of words, in the dis- 
tinction of poetical and ordinary phrase, 
also of high style and low, so as to avoid 
alike bombast, affectation, and meanness. 
Surely nothing short of learning these 
things is to learn a language. To the vast 
mass of a nation, — even now, when print 
is so voluminous and letter-writing so 
common,—to understand the sense of 
words well, and the delicate shades of 
meaning, and to have them at hand for 
use in sfeech, is vastly more important 
than to be able to write them down with 
the received orthography. Of course a 
right knowledge of irregular verbs is 
essential: and the contrast of J and me, 
thou and thee, he and him, she and her, 
we and us, they and them, if due advan- 
tage be taken of these pronouns, easily 
leads the pupil to understand the contrast 
of nominative and accusative in nouns 
also. A wrong use of the pronouns being 
a prevalent error, it ought to receive pri- 
mary attention for itself, as well as for its 
utility in giving aid beyond itself. To 
speak rightly is the first accomplishment 
at which we ought to aim. 

May it not appear that in our paper- 
examinations (whether for the Civil Ser- 
vice or in our primary schools) we are 
proceeding as though the main effort were 
to train every one to become an essay- 
writer or penny-a-line scribbler? Those 
who desire to revolutionize our spelling, 
and to write mashun for nation, appear 
totally to misunderstand why bad spell- 
ing is thought disgraceful. They rid- 
icule severity against it as absurd; and 
at the same time themselves make it out 
to be so great an evil, that we ought to 
consent to a total change of writing in 
order to enable our millions to avoid it. 
Manifestly (though they overlook this) it 
is held for certain by the public that one 
who spells common words ill has read 
very little English. This is why they are 
severe on the error. Next, it is urged on 
us that Sir Walter Scott perpetrated scv- 
eral false spellings in a few lines of MS. 
If this be ever so true, it is nothing to the 


point ; for we have abundant proof that 
Sir Walter was peculiarly learned, not 
only in modern literature, but in number- 
less old ballads and legends. His very 
erudition may have so familiarized him (as 
other antiquaries) with spellings which we 
now reject, that his eye was (what one 
may Call) vitiated. Atthe same time, until 
the words said to be misspelt are pro- 
duced, we cannot tell but that he wrote 
deliberately, and held a different judgment 
from certain dictionaries which have been 
set up as a standard.* But this is to di- 
gress. Tue thing now urged is, that to 
know English aright is a far greater and 
nobler acquirement than these gentlemen 
(English or American) seem to be aware. 
They set up the miserably low standard of 
spelling aright, as though to attain it were 
to attain a high result; and next, think 
to win that high result by altering our 
spelling. But the children thus accommo- 
dated would not hereby learn the English 
language in any worthy sense: at best 
they would, from mere hearing of a word, 
write it down more easily. But (it is cal- 
culated) not one-third of our written lan- 
guage is familiarly spoken. The children 
would thus only learn (what in the East is 
called) the language of the bazaar; and in 
the endeavor to enlarge their vocabulary 
by reading our printed literature they 
would be more embarrassed than now. 

I insist, that.one who teaches English 
has primarily to teach —1, a pure pro- 
nunciation, according to the most correct 
standard; 2, an ample vocabulary; 3, an 
accurate knowledge of the distinction of 
words which approach in sense; 4, a del- 
icate sense of the suitability of words for 
different styles; 5 (what is most arduous 
of all because it implies a general cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and therefore cannot be 
taught to children, nor indeed to any but 
advanced pupils), a rapid choice of fit- 
ting words, and an arrangement of them 
in well-measured sentences, without com- 
plexity and without monotony. 

The first topic, a pure and correct pro- 
nunciation, can be imparted up to a cer- 
tain point; and even so, while imperfect, 
itis of great value. It cannot be ferfect 
until we come to some compromise and 
agreement between north, middle, and 
south England, also between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. This is a ver 
considerable and difficult work, whic 
must be done dzfore it can be worth while 


_ © The present writer frequently has much difficulty 
‘in _ tting printers to print tira, sibyl, indi: 





Nicolas, which they wrongly change into tyra, bil, 
indispensible, Nicholas. words might be added. 
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to adopt any wide reorganizing of our 
selliag. Nevada, it would be a 
very great gain to teach in every primary 
school the elements of clear articulation. 
In Derbyshire water may be heard 
sounded as waiter. Ludicrous as this 
seems, it is but an isolated oddity. To 
correct it, is less important than to tune 
the ear to distinguish, and the tongue to 
utter rightly, the pure English sounds of 
au and ai; to insist on a due opening of 
the lips, and a smooth utterance of vowels, 
a full enunciation also of consonants op- 
posed to all mumbling, and without any 
provincial coarseness or superfluity and 
peculiarity of sound suitable only to utter- 
ances of passion. This first aim of the 
teacher belongs properly to elocution, cul- 
tivating the ear and the tongue; those 
which have been recounted after it are 
urely mental; but all strictly belong toa 
nowledge and power over our language, 
all are more valuable than the correct 
spelling, especially of words foreign in 
origin and little used by children and sim- 
ple people. If inspectors of schools pick 
out words not current with young people 
and demand that they be spelt correctly, 
no one need wonder at their reporting very 
poor success. To require children to 
spell words which they do not familiarly 
hear and read, is an error akin to that 
of expecting them to reduce a puzzling 
complication of fractions —a problem 
which does not meet them in the market. 
Inspection and examinations are intended 
to guide judicious teaching, but if the 
questions proposed be injudicious, the 
may hurtfully misdirect teaching. Chil- 
dren ought to have access to pleasant sto- 
-books which they will read voluntarily ; 
then those who read much will not go i 
wrong in the spelling of familiar words. 
An immense range is open for contrasting 
and discriminating words so as to fix dis- 
tinctions in the mind. Simple, well- 
chosen poetry, not too philosophical or 
abstract, will refine the taste, while it ex- 
tends knowledge of the language and im- 
parts a sense of rhythm and emphasis. 


Failure marks the present schools, and |; 


will not be removed if the right spelling of 
unfamiliar words is made a substantive 
object; because it is dry, repulsive, and 
cannot interest children. Tokindle alove 
of learning is the only way to elicit from 
them active effort. They above all need 
“ee teaching, as little scholastic as may 
e. 

In the last fifty years a great change 
(which to the present writer seems lament- 
able) has been made in the teaching of 





Latin; namely, Learning by heart, which 
used to be most extensively imposed, is all 
but given up; “4 = are taught less orally, 
more by book; far more writing is ex- 
acted of them; and the aim has less been 
to insure a wide and correct knowledge of 
the vocabulary and a practical mastery of 
the syntax, than to gain insight how it has 
been built up; concerning which our 
scholars know much more than did Cicero 
and Virgil. Especially zeal for examina- 
tions, and the idea that all excellences and 
all mistakes can be valued numerically (a 
bright idea which has come from Cam- 
bridge), has led to a supreme trust in 
paper-work, and has all but exploded oral 
examination. This system now spreads 
as a leprosy over the country, and is even 
said to impair the sight of young pupils. 
There is reason for much jealousy lest 
the primary schools be infected by it, so 
far as the different circumstances admit. 
One might be glad to know how much 
of popular and valuable English poetry 
the children learn by heart; whether as 
much as, Athenian boys learned of So- 
lon’s; how much pains is taken to make 
them pronounce every word correctly, 
without a confused plebeian squeak or 
drawl; how far the teacher aims at lead- 
ing them to chose simple words and use 
them rightly, and to avoid vulgar slang. 
On this whole subject it is easier to con- 
jecture than to know; but the very unsat- 
isfactory reports of inspectors justify a 
suspicion that the teaching is conducted 
on unwise principles. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
MADONNA DUNYA.* 


THREE long days o’er the barren steppe, where 
the earth lay dead in her winding-sheet, 

She measured the hours from dawn to down, 
and trod out the seconds with ceaseless 
feet. 


* This poom is founded on a Russian legend, which, 
at 


if somew unique in its tender grace, may yet be 
taken as typical a that love of children, and reverence 
or the maternal relation, which would seem, in these 
rudely conditioned lives, to be the solitary hold of sen- 
timent. While few if any of the Russian sagas turn 
upon the love between man and woman, many are in- 
stinct with this passionate love of offspring. Itis note- 
worthy that this one of the two primary aspects of love 
viewed as a great natural force,—the aspect under 
which it is the moving cause and vital principle of 

morality, —should be strongly represented in the na- 
tion now at war with that other in which the corre- 
sponding aspect of the passion has long reached the 
ultimate limit of possible degradation. Not to intere 
rupt the progress of the narrative with unnecessary 
foot-notes, it may be as well to state in this place, that 
the allusion in the fifth couplet to the rainbow-drawn 
fountain, roofs, and spire, is based upon a natural fact: 





*Neath the floor of God that is pierced by the 
stars, and swept by the tongues of the 
northern lights, 

The wanderer lay with a load on her heart 
which kept out the cold of the northern 
nights, 


White, all white as she walked by day, from 
the print of her foot to the shining mist 

Where the earth rose up and the heaven came 
down, and, glad in each other, they met 
and kist ; 


White at night as the face of a corpse, with 
the dead-locked secret beneath its smile, 

The mask of the earth lay calm and mute, and 
ene of heaven burned bright the 
while. 


Broad daylight in the frozen noon, —an hour 
before her the village spire, 
Its roofs and fountain, all rainbow - drawn, 
traced on the white as with festal fire. 


Slower her steps with the dwindling hour, and 
her failing hope is a growing fear, 
When she bears her load through the empty 
street where the seven green cupolas 

stand out clear. 


Still at length are the weary feet as she stands 
with her head o’er her burthen bowed, 

Watching a door like a vagrant dog, —she 
whom the neighbors had called “the 
proud.” 


And the door falls back on the skirling hinge, 
in answer, as if to her silent prayer, 

And Grunya, the stern bolshiika,* looks out, 
barring her way with a stony stare. 


Like a withered leaf in the stress of the storm, 
the wanderer sped through the guarded 
door, 

Knecled to the Icon, the Mother of God, then 
stood on her feet on the old house floor. 


Fair to her greeting the Icon smiled, holding 
her babe to her mother’s breast, 

Smiled in the flickering light of her lamp, tell- 
ing of comfort, and eke of rest. 


Straight she turned to that ancient one who 
ruled the house as to her seemed good : 

“ We crave your grace by the yielding breast, 
and the pitiful heart of motherhood !” 


that the eye, revolted by the insufferable unity of light 
upon the snowy wastes, makes for itself a sort of 
mirage of color, surrounding the rare objects of the 
scene with iridescent lines. Further, that the Russ 
peasant expresses the poetical notion that the storms 
of thunder and lightning, very frequent about St. 
Elijah’s Day, are the result of the flash and rumbling 
of the prophet’s fiery car and steeds. It is perhaps 
superfluous to mention that Icon (Ikona) is a holy 
picture. 

* Head of the house: literally, female big one; 
big one being the title common in the days of serfage 
to the men or women who ruled over the large com- 
bined households. 
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“What brings you, Diinya, the homeward 
way? Our bread and our work are as 
hard as of yore.” 

Then the wanderer looked in her face and 
drew the sheepskin back from the bur- 
then she bore: 


A three-months’ child in its rosy sleep, a child 
as the Christ of the Icon fair, 

Was the load which had lain on the wanderer’s 
heart, and stood revealed to the woman 
there. 


“What mean you, Diinya, to lay the child on 
my hands that are weary, and hard, and 
old?” 

“If you feel but a moment his breathing 
warmth, you will hold him safe from the 
peril of cold.” 


At a break in the infant’s sleep his hand round 
the woman’s knotted finger twined, 

As a flower whose tendrils grasp a stake to 
keep it firm in the rock of the wind. 


“ Fair and soft I will keep the babe from the 
peril of winter’s cold,” quoth she ; 

“But go your way till St. George’s Day, there 
is nothing to bind betwixt thee and 
me. 


“God save you for pity, my father’s wife ! but 
tie not your hands with a babe to wean ; 

Though your heart o’er his tender head should 
bleed, your breasts would be dry as they 
ever have’ been. 


“The Don in its banks is a wedge of ice, and 
the heel rings hard on the snow new 
snowed, 

With my frozen drink and my frozen tears, his 
fountain failed not, but flowed, still 
flowed. 


“T will beat your hemp, I will hew your wood, 
I will do your bidding both high and 
low, 

And then in the spring if you need me not, on 
St. George’s Day I will rise and go ; 


“ An you bid me stay, I will drive your plough, 
drive or draw, if your beasts are spare ; 

My heart is stout as my hands are strong, and 
my face —it is nothing now too fair.” 


Then the vanquished woman gave back the 
babe, and the door with the skirling 
hinge made fast : 

The Icon brightened behind her flame, — the 
mother and child were housed at last. 


When the other two women came home i’ the 
dusk, they saw, ’neath the Virgin in 
gold and sheen, 

A tattered pilgrim who bore a child as fair as 
the living Christ had been. 
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Sleep is good to the working brain, and sleep 
for the weary body is meet, 

But the broken sleep of the nursling babe, 
and the nursing mother, is sweet, how 
sweet ! 


The day for the many, for trouble and care, 
for thankless labor and empty noise ; 

The night alone with the one beloved, spent 
in golden dreams and in silent joys ; 


By day, the dull, cold service within, and with- 
out the featureless mask of death ; 

By night, the coverlet warm and sweet with 
the milk and honey of infant’s breath. 


Not loud alarum or matin bell from her happy 
dreams made Ditnya start, 

But the gentle suasion, of longing lips, feeling 
their way to her mother’s heart. 


You may say that she dreamed by her one be- 
loved, when the morning light broke 
sad and wan, 

Of another belovéd who once had been — of a 
man’ who had come, a man who had 
gone; 


I tell you no,— that not Mary’s self, the Vir- 
gin Mother, the vestal soul 

That of mortal passion had known no throb, 
had a heart for her first-born son more 
whole ; 


That the smile which went and the tear which 
came, having nothing to do with a fore- 
gone past, 

Were the tremulous shapes of a boding love 
on the ground of her own dark fate fore- 
cast. 


But they melted away with the urgent day, and 
his image, e’en as the village spire, 

Rose from the colorless field of life, traced on 
the blank as with festal fire. 


So passed the days, so passed the nights; the 
sun rose early, and late went down ; 

A change came over the earth’s dead face ; the 
smell of death rose rank from the town. 


Then the new-born year broke sudden and 
sweet, from the same dark womb that 
had swallowed up death, 

And out of the silence, the jubilant birds, and 
out of the foulness, the violets’ breath. 


As the beasts came forth from their winter 
stalls, said Diinya: “Now is St. 
George’s Day, 

All the winter through you have housed us 
two, —is it now your will we should go 
or stay?” 


And the woman spake: “ We are frail and 
spent, and our men from the homestead 
are wandering free ; 

We bid you to stay for your own young 
strength, and the sake of the child who 
is frailer than we.” 
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So she stayed and wrought; she ploughed 
their ground, and sowed the seed in 
their plot of the mir, 

Till, sweet in the shade of the flowering rye, 
she laid the flower of all the year, 


Laid and left it at play with itself, as she 
worked her way in the fiery June, 

To wear it fain on her breast again at morn, 
at eve, at night, and noon. 


And her little lover grew jealous and coy, and 
learned in all love’s tender wiles ; 

He wreathed her neck with his silken arms, 
and gave her back her kisses and smiles. 


One eve when behind them the sun went down, 
and his beams got tangled in Diinya’s 


hair, 

Three mowers looked on through the golden 
haze, and they crossed themselves all 
unaware. 

St. Peter’s Day had come and gone; oh, the 
heavy heads of the ripening rye! 

Oh, the brazen heaven, and the breathless 
earth, and the sun that glowered as an 
angry eye! 


They sat again as the sun went down, but the 
air was choked with the new-mown hay, 

And she felt his weight on her weary arm, and 
he fell asleep in the midst of his play. 


And the beasts were lowing as if in pain, and 
sad over all came the feeble bleat 

Of a motherless lamb; as she rose to go, a 
bird from the sky dropt dead at her fcet. 


She stumbled and fell by the dead bird’s side ; 
oh, the bleating lamb in the distant fold! 

With the fierce red sun in the coppery sky, 
a meant that shudder of deadly 
cold 


What meant that deadly grip at the heart, the 
livid flesh, and the fiery breath ? 

She was ’ware of the fiend that was haunting 
the Don; she had felt the touch of the 
fierce black death. 


No parting kiss, no cry, no word,—she held 
the babe at her full arms’ length, 

Then laid him asleep by the wayside cross, 
and fled from the sight with a desperate 
strength. 


Three men—the mowers who late had been 
— that evening were setting their reap- 
ing-hooks, 

When a woman who seemed to rise out of the 
ground chilled the blood in their veins 
with her frozen looks, 


She spoke : “ For love of the Mother of God, 
take the child who lies by the cross 
asleep, 

And bear him to Grunya; so God the Son 
shall bless you whether you mow or 
reap.” 
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Then one of the three from the foot of the 
cross took the babe, and he handled 
him tenderly ; 

She saw him carried by meadow and mere ; 
then she cried her cry: “He is safe 
from me ! 


“He is safe from the kiss of the foul black 
death I will fight with alone ’neath the 
drooping rye ; 

I will fight for our lives in my own young 
strength, with an open way to God’s 
pitying eye.” 


That night with the lowing of stricken herds 
was mingled the voice of a woman’s 


moan ; 

And, drowning the bleat of the motherless 
lamb, came an infant’s cry from a cradle 
alone ; 


That dawn the voice of a woman who prayed, 
of a woman who sobbed in the droop- 


ing rye: 

“Oh, Mother of God! feed a motherless lamb 
if his poisoned fountain should soon be 
dry ! ” 


In the night of that dawn the weanling child, 
who had wearied the day with his cry 
forlorn, 

Was breathing deep in his balmy sleep, and 
he sighed and slept till the morrow’s 
morn, 


So night after night in his cradle alone, he 
gurgled, and sighed, and sweetly slept, 

And day after day, passed from hand to hand, 
upon alien bosoms he lay and wept. 


And the wondering women peered into the 
dark, and listened with senses keenly 
bent, 

For a sign, for a word, but no sound they 
heard, save the sighs of the infant’s 
deep content. 


Then wondering, whispering, Grunya arose 
from her bed as the night and the morn- 
ing met, 

And she found the babe, with his wide, bright 
eyes, awake with the milk on his lip 
still wet. 


Then she signed the sign of the cross and said, 
—said half in wonder and half in fear: 

“His mother, the wandering Diinya, is dead, 
and the Mother of God has been with 
him here. 


“She has come and gone in the dead o’ the 
night, and the babe has sucked from 
her sacred breast, 

If by day or night we beheld that sight, our 
eyes would forever and ever be blest ; 





“The wandering woman came back again, 
— brave and patient, loving and 
mild; 

Her body was claimed by the fierce black 
death, but the Virgin’s self has been 
" good to her child. 


“We will take the Virgin’s lamp,” she said, 
“from before the Icon and set it alight, 
We will cover it close in an earthen jar, and 
break the jar in the dead o’ the night.” 


They took the Virgin’s lamp, and trimmed, 
and they set it alight in the earthen jar ; 
Then they lay and watched, but they heard no 
— for Elijah’s chariot rumbling 

ar. 


Then they thought it stopped, for there fell a 
lull; the dog in the yard gave a quick 
low bark ; 

The clock told one, —their hearts beat hard ; 
the infant gurgled and crowed in the 
dark. 


Then up rose Grunya and broke the jar; the 
pent-up light leapt forth and clung 

To the sheen of the Virgin’s golden stole, and 
her breast where the laughing baby 
hung. 


The women fell on their knees in prayer, and 
slowly, fearfully, from her place 

The mother, stoled in jewels and gold, on the 
kneeling wives turned her sorrowful 
face ; 


Not the Icon’s face in its passionless peace, 
but the face of the wandering Dinya 
glowed 

On the trembling women, with mild reproach 
in the eyes which the sudden tears o’er- 
flowed. 


They drooped, they turned from the vision 
away, for sorrow and pity they saw no 
more, 

Till they heard the fall of reluctant feet, as 
= gold-stoled woman swept out of the 

oor, 


Then dawn and day in the cradle alone the 
baby waited with wide bright eyes ; 

He would none of their food, he would none 
of their drink, he had tasted the milk 
of paradise. 


When the clock struck one of the. gloomy 
night, as they watched again they held 
their breath, 

And they heard the child laugh out in the 
—— a silence fell as the silence of 

eath, 


When the women arose in the still small 
hours,—in the light of the dawning 
day more bold, — 

The babe lay dead with his arms outspread, 
= laugh on his parted lips grown 
co 
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Then they saw the flash of Elijah’s steeds, 
and they heard the wheels of his chariot 
roll, — 

And within was a babe in his mother’s arms 
made safe for the night in her golden 


stole, 
EMILY PFEIFFER. 


From Nature. 
THE LAST OF THE GASES. 


THE year 1877 will ever be memorable 
in the history of scientific progress, its 
close having been marked by a brilliant 
series of researches which have ended in 
an absolute demonstration of the fact that 
molecular cohesion is a property of all 
bodies without any exception whatever. 

This magnificent work divides itself into 
two stages, which we shall refer to separ- 
ately: first the liquefaction of oxygen, and 
then, following close upon this, the lique- 
faction of hydrogen, nitrogen, and atmos- 
pheric air. 

In the liquefaction of oxygen, which we 
announced last week as having been 
accomplished by M. Pictet of Geneva, we 
have not only an instance of the long time 
we may have to wait and of the great dif- 
ficulties which have to be overcome, be- 
fore a theoretical conclusion is changed 
into a concrete fact — something definite 
acquired to science; but also another in- 
stance of a double discovery, showing 
that along all the great lines of thought 
opened up by modern investigation and 
modern methods, students of science are 
marching at least two abreast. 

It appears that as early as December 
2 M. Cailletet had succeeded in liquefying 
oxygen and carbonic oxide at a pressure of 
three hundred atmospheres and at a tem- 
perature of — 29° C. This result was not 
communicated to the Academy at once, 
but was consigned to a sealed packet on 
account of M. Cailletet being then a candi- 
date for a seat in the section of mineral- 
ogy. Hence, then, the question of prior- 
ity has been raised, but it is certain that 
in the future the work will be credited to 
both, on the ground that the researches of 
each were absolutely independent, both 
pursuing the same object, creating meth- 
ods and instruments of great complexity. 
We regret, therefore, that M. Jamin, at 
the sitting of the Academy to which we 
have referred, seemed to strain the claims 
of M. Cailletet by stating that to obtain 
the pe non-transparent was the same as 
to obtain it liquefied. We are beginning 


to know enough of the various states of 
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vapor now not to hazard such an assertion 
as this. This remark, however, rather 
anticipates matters, and indeed, as we 
shall show afterwards, M. Cailletet need 
not himself be very careful of the question 
of priority —even if it were ever worth 
caring for except to keep other people 
honest. 

Owing to the double discovery and the 
curious incident to which we have referred, 
the meeting of the Academy on the 24th 
ult. was a very lively one, as not only was 
the sealed packet and a subsequent .com- 
munication from M. Cailletet read, but M. 
Pictet had sent a long letter to M. Dumas 
giving full details of his arrangements. 
MM. Dumas, H. St. Claire Deville, Jamin, 
Regnault, and Berthelot all took part in 
the discussion, the former admirably put- 
ting the work in its proper place a the 
following quotation from Lavoisier : — 


- » » Considérons un moment ce qui arrive- 
rait aux différentes substances qui composent 
le globe, si la température en était brusque- 
ment changée. Supposons, par exemple, que 
la terre se trouvat transportée tout 4 coup 
dans une région beaucoup plus chaude du 
systéme solaire, dans une région, par exemple, 
ot la chaleur habituelle serait fort supérieure 
a celle de l’eau bouillante ; bientét ]’eau, tous 
les liquides susceptibles de se vaporiser a des 
degrés voisins de |’eau bouillante, et plusieurs 
substances metalliques méme, entreraient en 
expansion et se transformeraient en fluides 
aériformes, qui deviendraient parties de I’at- 
mosphére. 

Par un effet contraire, si la terre se trouvait 
tout 4 coup placée dans des régions trés 
froides, par exemple de Jupiter et de Saturne, 
eau qui forme aujourd’hui nos fleuves et nos 
mers, et probablement le plus grand nombre 
de liquides que nous connaissons, se trans- 
formeraient en montagnes solides. 

L’air dans cette supposition, ou du moins 
une partie des substances aériformes qui le 
composent, cesserait, sans doute, d’exister 
dans ]’état de fluide invisible, faute d’un degré 
de chaleur suffisant ; il reviendrait donc al’état 
de liquidité, et ce changement produirait de 
7, liquides dont nous n’avons aucune 
idée. 


When Faraday in the year 1823 (at the 
age of 31) began the researches indicated 
in the last paragraph quoted by M. Dumas, 
and first liquefied chlorine and then sev- 
eral other gases, he had no idea that he 
had been anticipated, as he had been, b 
Monge and Clouet, who condensed sul- 
phurous acid before the year 1800, and by 
Northmore, who liquefied chlorine in 1805. 
If the great experimenter were among us 
now how delighted he would be to see 
one of the greatest ironmasters of France 





employing the enormous resources at his 
disposal at Chitillon-sur-Seine, and a de- 
scendant of the Pictet, the firm friend of 
his great friend De la Rive (who was the 
first to whom he communicated his lique- 
faction of chlorine), thus engaged in carry- 
ing on the work which he made his own. 

The methods employed by MM. Pictet 
and Cailletet are quite distinct and are the 
result of many years’ preparatory study, 
as testified by M. H. St. Claire Deville 
and M. Regnault. It is difficult to know 
which to admire most, the scientific per- 
fection of Pictet’s method or the wonderful 
simplicity of Cailletet’s. It is quite cer- 
tain that the one employed by the latter 
will find frequent use in future experi- 
ments. We may briefly refer to both 
these methods. 

M. Cailletet’s apparatus has already 
been briefly alluded to in these columns. 
It consists essentially of a massive steel 
cylinder with two openings; through one 
hydraulic pressure is communicated. A 
small tube passes through the other, the 
sides of which are strong enough to with- 
stand a pressure of several hundred atmos- 

heres, and which can be inclosed in a 
reezing mixture. It opens within the 
cylinder into a second smaller cylinder 
serving as a reservoir for the gas to be 
compressed. The remainder of the space 
in the large cylinder is occupied by mer- 
cury. M. Cailletet’s process consists in 
compressing a gas into the small tube, and 
then by suddenly placing it in communica- 
tion with the outer air, producing such a 
degree of cold by the sudden distention of 
the confined gas that a large portion of it 
is condensed, a process perfectly anal- 
aggus to that used to prepare solid car- 
bonic acid by the rapid evaporation of the 
liquefied gas. 

In M. Cailletet’s experiment with oxygen 
it was brought to a temperature of — 29° 
C. by the employment of sulphurous acid 
and a pressure of three hundred atmos- 
pheres; the gas was still a gas. But 
when allowed to expand suddenly, which, 
according to Poisson’s formula, brings it 
down to two hundred degrees below its 
starting-point, a cloud was at once formed. 
The same result has since been obtained 
without the employment of sulphurous 
acid, by giving the gas time to cool after 
compression. M. Cailletet has not yet 
obtained, at all events, so far as we yet 
know, oxygen in a liquid form as M. Pictet 
has done; on being separated from its 
enormous pressure it has merely put on 
the appearance of a cloud. 

M. Pictet’s arrangements are more elab- 
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orate. He uses four vacuum and force 
pumps, similar to those which were re- 
cently exhibited in the Loan Collection 
of Scientific Apparatus for making ice, 
driven by an engine of fifteen horse-power. 
Two of these are employed in procuring a 
reduction of temperature in a tube about 
four feet long containing sulphurous acid, 
This is done in the following way: the 
vacuum-pump withdraws the vapor from 
above the surface of the liquid sulphurous 
acid in the tube, which, like all the others 
subsequently to be mentioned, is slightly 
inclined so as to give the maximum of 
evaporating surface. The force-pump 
then compresses this vapor, and sends it 
into a separate reservoir, where it is again 
cooled and liquefied; the freshly-formed 
liquid is allowed to return under control to 
the tube first referred to, so that a com- 
plete circulation is maintained. With the 
pumps at full work there is a nearly per- 
fect vacuum over the liquid and the tem- 
perature falls to —65° or — 70° C, 

M. Pictet uses this sulphurous acid as a 
cold-water jacket, as we shall see. It is 
used to cool the carbonic acid after com- 
pression, as water is used to cool the sul- 
phurous acid after compression. 

This is managed as follows. In the 
tube thus filled with liquid sulphurous 
acid at a temperature of — 60° C. there is 
another central one of the same length but 
naturally of smaller diameter. This cen- 
tral tube M. Pictet fills with liquid car- 
bonic acid at a pressure of four or six 
atmospheres. This is then let into an- 
other tube four metres long and four centi- 
metres in diameter. When thus filled the 
liquid is next reduced to the solid form and 
a temperature of — 140° C., the extrac- 
tion of heat being effected as before by 
the pump, which extracts three litres of 
gas per stroke and makes one hundred 
strokes a minute. 

Now it is the turn of the oxygen. 

Just as the tube containing carbonic 
acid was placed in the tube containing 
sulphurous acid, so is a tube containing 
oxygen inserted in the long tube contain- 
ing the now solidified carbonicacid. This 
tube is five metres long, fourteen milli- 
metres in exterior diameter, and only four 
in interior diameter —the glass is very 
thick. The whole surface of this tube, 
except the ends which project beyond the 
ends of the carbonic acid tube, is sur- 
rounded by the frozen carbonic acid. 

One end of this tube is connected with 
a strong shell contaning chlorate of potash, 
the other end is furnished with a stop- 
cock, 
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When the tube was as cold as its sur- 
roundings, heat was applied to the chlo- 
rate, and a pressure of five hundred atmos- 
pheres was registered ; this descended to 
three hundred and twenty. The stop- 
cock was then opened, and a liquid shot 
out with such violence that none could 
be secured, though we shall hear of this 


soon. 

Pieces of lighted wood held in this 
stream spontaneously inflamed with tre- 
mendous violence. 

In this way, then, has oxygen been lique- 
fied at last. But this result has no soon- 
er filled us with surprise than it has been 
completely eclipsed. On the last day of 
December, a week after the meeting of 
the Academy to which we have referred, 
M. Cailletet performed a series of experi- 
ments in the laboratory of the Ecole Nor- 
male at Paris, in the presence of Berthe- 
lot, Boussingault, St. Claire Deville, Mas- 
cart, and other leading French chemists 
and physicists, using the same method as 
that formerly employed for oxygen, and he 
then and there liquefied hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and air! 

M. Cailletet first introduced pure nitro- 
gen gas into the apparatus. Under a 
pressure of two hundred atmospheres the 
tube was opened, and a number of drops 
of liquid nitrogen were formed. Hydro- 
gen was next experimented with, and this, 
the lightest and most difficult of all gases, 
was reduced to the form of a mist at 
two hundred and eighty atmospheres. The 
degree of cold attained by the sudden re- 
lease of these compressed gases is scarcely 
conceivable. The physicists present at the 
experiment estimated it at — 300° C. 

Although oxygen and nitrogen had both 
been liquefied, it was deemed of interest 
to carry out the process with air, and the 
apparatus was filled with the latter, care- 
fully dried, and free from carbonic acid. 
The experiment yielded the same result. 
On opening the tube a stream of liguid 
air issued from it resembling the fine jets 
forced from our modern perfume-bottles. 

These more recent results are all the 
more surprising as, at an earlier stage, 
hydrogen, at a pressure of three hundred 
atmospheres, has shown no signs of giv- 
ing way. 

These brilliant and important results, 
though, as we have said, they give us no 
new idea on the constitution of matter, 
open out a magnificent vista for future ex- 
periment. First, we shall doubtless be 
able to study solid oxygen, hydrogen, and 
air, and if MM. Pictet and Cailletet suc- 
ceed in this there will then be the history 





to write of the changes of molecular state, 
probably accompanied by changes of color, 
through which these elemental substances 
pass in their new transformations. 

There is a distinct lesson to be learnt 
from the sources whence these startling 
tours de force have originated. The 
means at the command of both MM. Cail- 
letet and Pictet arise from the industrial 
requirements of these gentlemen, one for 
making iron, the other for making ice. 

Why then in England, the land of prac- 
tical science, have we not more men like 
MM. Cailletet and Pictet to utilize for 
purposes of research the vast means at 
their disposal, or at all events to allow 
others to use them? 

It is also clear that to cope with modern 
requirements our laboratories must no 
longer contain merely an antiquated air- 
pump, a Leyden jar, and a few bottles, as 
many of them do. The professor should 
be in charge of a work instead of an old 
curiosity shop, and the scale of his opera- 
tions must be large if he is to march with 
the times —times which, with the lique- 
faction of the most refractory gases, mark 
an epoch in the history of science. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE CENTENARY OF VOLTAIRE. 


IF Voltaire were to come back to life he 
would be the first to laugh at the singular 
preparations which are being made in 
France to celebrate his centenary. The 
Municipal Council of Paris have voted 
£400 towards the solemnity; and a com- 
mittee of eminent men, under the presi- 
dency of M. Victor Hugo, are soliciting 
private subscriptions all over the country. 
Whether there will be one dinner or a 
hundred dinners, a procession, the inau- 
guration of a monument, a gala perform- 
ance at the “ Frangais,” or whether the 
funds will be centralized and serve to 
found a “Collége Voltaire” for the edu- 
cation of the sons of freethinkers —as 
M. Edmond About suggests —are points 
not yet settled. M. Victor Hugo, with 
characteristic grandeur, would have the 
“ Denier de Voltaire” preached by lay- 
men as the “ Denier de St. Pierre” is by 
the clergy, until pence enough had been 
collected from irreligious pockets to insti- 
tute not only a college, but a public 
library, a hospital, and a primary school, 
all to be conducted on strictly anti-clerical 
principles. These are fine schemes; but 
what would amuse Voltaire is the attempt 
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that is being made to set him up as the 
great champion of popular rights. Few 
men loathed the masses more than he. 
He was the boon companion of Frederick 
the Great, the flatterer of Catherine II., 
the by no means dignified courtier of 
Mme. de Pompadour. He plainly ex- 
pressed his preference for monarchical des- 
potism over every other form of rule; he 
was an aristocrat to the marrow, and he 
never alluded to the people but as the ca- 
naille, the rabble —a vile herd whom it 
was not worth trying to educate. What 
is more, he never foresaw how his writings 
would tend to popular emancipation. 
Though he died so late as 1778, he caught 
no sound of the advancing revolutionary 
tide which was to burst over France, and 
thence over the world, eleven years later. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, who died in the 
same year, had a much shrewder presci- 
ence of the coming changes; and if these 
two men, who greatly disliked each other, 
had lived until 1793 their fates would have 
been very different. Rousseau would have 
been acclaimed as the patriarch of the Rev- 
olution ; he would have been the patron of 
Marat, and would have approved Robes- 
ierre. Voltaire would have posted off to 
erney at the first signs of mob rule, to 
avoid being guillotined as a friend of the 
émigrés. 
he author of the “ Dictionnaire Phi- 
losophique” had not even the merit, which 
his admirers claim for him, of having be- 
= the war against the Christian dogma. 
hat credit, such as it is, belongs to 
deeper thinkers than he. The philosophy 
of the eighteenth century was based more 
on the writings of Hobbes, Locke, 
D’Alembert, and Diderot than on any- 
thing Voltaire wrote; and he was as far 
behind a modern positivist in his ultimate 
conclusions as a Gallican Catholic like 
Fénelon was behind an infalliblist like 
Monsignor Dupanloup. One cannot help 
thinking that if it had not been for his un- 
fortunate quarrel with Cardinal Fleury and 
then with Boyer, Bishop of Mirepoix, 
which put him into disgrace with the 
court, Voltaire would never have been 
numbered among the Encyclopedists at 
all; anyhow, he nowhere stated his wish 
to see the Christian religion abolished and 
its churches closed. He admitted religion 
as a necessity for government, and would 
have been content with the universal estab- 
lishment of Protestantism pending the 
time when that modified dogma could be- 
come — transformed into pure 
deism. But what Voltaire did, and what 
gave him such immense influence, was that 





he assailed the abuses and superstitions 
of the Church with a ridicule which every- 
body could understand. Diderot was 
prosy, often abstruse, and always over- 
earnest, even when he tried to be jocular; 
but Voltaire was ever lively, clear, and 
amusing. He poked incessant fun at the 
clergy, and made the whole order con- 
temptible by exposing individual members 
of it. He compared biblical texts and 
showed up their apparent discrepancies ; 
he expounded the religions of the ancients, 
and endeavored to prove how in many 
cases Christian doctrine had been grafted 
on to mythology; and he raked up the 
private histories of the popes, informing an 
astonished world what very curious per- 
sons some of the wearers of the tiara had 
been. Many of Voltaire’s criticisms were 
shallow, and were successfully refuted by 
Church writers even in his time; but they 
were written for a shallow class of readers 
who only wanted to see one side of the 
question. The court, the nobility, the 
upper dourgeoisie were all sceptics then in 
a more or less degree; and it required no 
great courage to attack institutions at 
which everybody was sneering out of ha- 
tred for the Jesuits. The Jesuits were 
expelled from France in 1753, and Vol- 
taire hailed this event as a first step to- 
wards the ultimate downfall of Romanism. 
He continued till his dying hour to think 
that the days of what he called “ Papal 
superstition” were numbered; and if he 
were to come out of his grave nothing 
would surprise him more } om to see the 
old thing flourishing with greater vigor 
than ever under the protection of the de- 
scendants of those grands seigneurs whoa 
hundred years ago were the most arrant 
scoffers in the country. Certainly the 
author of “ Zadig” never imagined that a 
day would come when Luynes, Larochefou- 
caulds, and Montmorencys would be seen 
making pilgrimages to Lourdes with tapers 
in their hands; he was persuaded that 
France had seen the last of that kind of 
thing under the League, about a century be- 
fore he was born. 

In seeking to place nineteenth-century 
liberalism under the patronage of Voltaire 
the French liberals are guilty of an ab- 
surdity which can only be perpetrated out 
of re fler- sat on popular ignorance ; but, 
after all, it is an absurdity easily to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that there is no 
other worthy of the past who could serve 
their present purpose — which is to make 
a demonstration against the Church — so 
well. Jean Jacques Rousseau was a dem- 
ocrat; but he sent his children to the 
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Foundling, and his private life was in other 
respects so unsatisfactory that he is hardly 
a fit person todeify. Diderot and D’Alem- 
bert were both friends of the people; but 
their works are little read now, and they 
personally have kept but a_ hazy prestige. 
All the other Encyclopedists were com- 
parative mediocrities who have lapsed into 
oblivion. Voltaire, however, remains pop- 
ular chiefly on account of his amusing 
novelettes, which can be bought for five 
sous the volume, and also on account of 
his reputation as an arch-enemy not so 
much of religion as of its ministers. This 
is a subtle distinction, but it is worth not- 
ing. The French of to-day are rather 
anti-clerical than anti-religious, and Vol- 
taire’s deism suits the mass of them better 
than does the positivism of their more 
thoughtful leaders. Besides, Voltaire was 
eminently a gentleman and a_ universal 
genius, a man whose private life can brave 
scrutiny, and a writer who excelled in 
everything he wrote; so that the rabble 
whom he contemned may be proud to 
claim him as an apostle, just as they lately 
accepted for their chief M. Thiers, who 
disliked them not less than Voltaire did. 
For all these reasons the Voltaire cente- 
nary will be celebrated with enthusiasm ; 
and it will be a significant fact, as showing 


the intensity of the anti-priestly feeling 


that has spread among the masses. Pos- 
sibly, though, some of the organizers of 
the demonstration may laugh a little in 
their sleeves when they see the socialist 
citizens of 1878, who abhor nobiliary priv- 
ileges and dream daily of a revanche 
against Prussian militarism, cheering the 
name of a man who bought himself a title, 
had glebe serfs on his estate, wore a cham- 
berlain’s key at his button-hole, and re- 
joiced in the defeat of his own countrymen 
at Rosbach. 


From The Tatler. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF PRINCES. 


WE lately took occasion to point out the 
mischievous consequences resulting in this 
country from giving members of the royal 
family high military command without re- 
a to their qualifications. We omitted, 

owever, to draw attention to the objec- 
tionable practice of bestowing on them 
highly-paid military appointments, such as 
the colonelcies of regiments. It has fre- 
quently happened, in the course of the 
present century, that two out of the three 
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most lucrative colonelcies have been held 
at the same time by princes. Two of 
these colonelcies are worth £2,000 and 
one £2,200 a year. Other colonelcies of 
less value, but the worst paid bringing in 
41,000 a year, have also been enjoyed by 
members of the royal family. The officers 
of the army are absurdly under-paid, and 
these colonelcies constitute the bulk of the 
prizes of the profession. If any of them 
are given to princes, it materially dimin- 
ishes the chances of distinguished generals 
who much need the emoluments. I: is no 
doubt desirable that princes should be 
associated with the army, for its social 
position is thereby improved; but the con- 
nection might easily be accomplished by 
simply giving the members of the royal 
family commissions as generals supernume- 
rary to the establishment, or by appointing 
them colonels-in-chief of the Rifle Brigade, 
Sixtieth Rifles, the a Artillery, and 
the Royal Engineers. e by no means 
advocate that princes should be discour- 
aged from taking an interest in, and be- 
coming acquainted with, military matters, 
On the contrary, the more they do so the 
better. The army cannot have too many 
friends in high quarters. The heir to the 
throne especially should study assiduously 
all relating to the army and navy, for the 
sovereign ought not to be ignorant of the 
two branches of the public service on 
whose efficiency the honor and safety of 
the country mainly depend. Any one who 
studies the third volume of the “ Life of 
the Prince Consort” will see how great 
was the theoretical knowledge of military 
affairs possessed by his Royal Highness, 
how deep was his interest in them, and 
how usefully he exerted himself to bring 
about military reform. “Again, there is the 
subject of military dress. Philosophers 
may sneer, but practical men are aware 
how greatly the self-respect both of women 
and soldiers is increased by giving them a 
becoming costume. It is all very well to 
have a soul above buttons, but they con- 
stitute an important part of the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war. We must 
say that in this respect none of the princes 
of the house of Hanover has failed in his 
duty. With other branches of the science 
of war, however, we should be sorry to 
see princes meddle. Let them interest 
themselves in the cut of a tunic, spend 
serious hours in devising improvements 
on a head-dress, but, for the sake of the 
national fame and money, let them not 
venture beyond the sartorial department. 
There is plenty of other scope for their 
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energies. Charity is never felt to be so 
sweet as when given bya society patron- 
ized by a royal personage, for piety and 
royalty are thus combined. A royal chair- 
man at a public dinner invariably insures 
a success. It may be a bore to have to 
deliver a speech on a threadbare subject; 
but the knack of piecing together pretty 
platitudes can soon be acquired, and some- 
times an intelligent private secretary can 
supply an idea, which if not new can be 
made to appear so. The worst of accept- 
ing the office of chairman at a public dinner 
is that it generally involves a large subscrip- 
tion. That is unfair ; where patronage is 
given the pocket oughttobe spared. This 
was probably the idea of a certain royal 
personage who, during the second quarter 
of the present century, was always ready 
to eat a bad dinner in a good cause; but 
his countenance was all that he gave. 

But there are other functions open to 
junior royalties besides those of presiding 
at charity dinners, or even in awarding 
prizes for bloated bullocks and obese 
sheep. Art in its most comprehensive 
shape merits the patronage of princes, and 
certainly derives benefit from it. Many 
dull souls become regular attendants at 
the theatre, the opera, and concerts simply 
because royalty sets the example. Apart 
from the refining influence of such modes 
of spending leisure time and cash, the 
ang gee sensation produced by breath- 
ng the same oxygen as a R.H. is very 
great to some people. Fancy, for exam- 

le, the delight of hearing a prince fiddle! 
Then there are the duties of a country 


gentleman, which are supposed to afford 
ample occupation to the most: active, 
though what their precise nature is we 
have not yet been able to determine with 


exactitude. We fancy, however, that 
“improving the property and neighbor- 
hood” by building laborers’ cottages on 
esthetic principles, erecting model dairies, 
attending a few meets, giving prizes for 

igantic cabbages and clean faces, breed- 
ing and slaughtering thousands of pheas- 
ants, wearing gaiters, and solemnly dis- 
playing ignorance of law at petty sessions, 
may be considered as among the chief 
functions of a landowner. A prince can- 
not very well dispense gratuitously bad 
law, but he may do everything else in the 
above catalogue. 

To our thinking, however, the widest 
scope for a prince who is anxious, at all 
events, to do no harm, is afforded by social 
science. He may devote himself to this 
pursuit as much as he likes. If he really 
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has studied and understands any branch 
of the subject, his rank will give weight to 
truths which, enunciated by a humbler 
person, would possibly meet with neglect. 
If he is quite ignorant, his countenance is 
still valuable to those who are not, and his 
want of knowledge may be veiled by gen- 
eralities. We therefore earnestly entreat 
princes in want of employment to take up 
social science. It is a field that much 
needs cultivation, and has hitherto been 
but superficially scratched. It is inex- 
haustible also, and, no matter how numer- 
ous our royal family may become, there 
will be ample occupation for every one of 
them. The greatest of English poets has 
hazarded a conjecture that Alexander’s 
dust may be used to stop a bunghole ; how 
much more glorious would it be for our 
princes were some of them to use their 
influence, while still alive, to get our drains 
cleaned ! 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE GREEN FLAG OF THE PROPHET. 


SINCE the commencement of the war 
between Russia and Turkey, the world has 
several times been startled by the an- 
nouncement that the “flag of the Proph- 
et ” was about to be unfurled in the streets 
of Stamboul. Such an event, if it should 
happen (which may Heaven avert), would 
proclaim a crusade in which all true Mus- 
sulmans would be bound to take an active 
part, and to fight against Christianity in 
every part of the world. They may be in 
India, Arabia, Egypt, or wherever else 
their scattered race has found a home: 
the raising of the green standard is a call 
which none may disobey, without, as the 
Koran lays it down, sacrificing all his 
hopes of Paradise. 

This fearful appeal to all the worst pas- 
sions of the Eastern races hangs like a 
menacé over the Mohammedan world; 
and if the word was once uttered and the 
dread flag unfurled, there is no telling to 
what sanguinary excesses it might lead an 
enthusiastic and half-savage people. It 
may be of interest to our readers if, under 
these circumstances, we endeavor to make 
them acquainted with the origin and his- 
tory of a banner which has not seen the 
light of day since the empress Catharine of 
Russia attempted to reinstate Christianity 
in the city of the sultans, and which, once 
unfurled, would set a whole world ablaze. 

There have been many flags or signals 
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used by various nations at different crises 
in their history to incite the peoples to 
battle on behalf of religions, dynasties, 
and ideas; but none has attained to the 
fearful notoriety which appertains to the 
terrible flag of the Prophet, which is really 
a banner of blood, for it dispels the idea 
of mercy from the minds and hearts of its 
followers, and gives no quarter to man, 
woman, or child. 

The red cross banner of the Christian 
Crusaders was an emblem of chivalry, 
mercy, gentleness, and love; but under its 
folds many a dark deed and many a shame- 
less act were committed ; and it was under- 
stood by the members of the Mohamme- 
dan faith to mean nothing less than the 
utter extermination of their race. This 
feeling, with its consequent hatred of 
Christianity, shows itself even at this ad- 
vanced period in the world’s history, by 
the recent refusal of the Turkish govern- 
ment to allow its ambulance corps and 
hospitals to bear the red cross of the Ge- 
neva Convention (a sign which is entirely 
neutral, and is designed to protect its 
wearers while they are engaged on their 
errands of mercy to the sick and wounded 
of both sides), adopting instead thereof 
their own emblem of the crescent. Thus 
we see these rival emblems once more 
waving over the field of battle, though, 
happily, to mitigate rather than increase 
the horrors of war. 

In France the “ oriflamme,” or golden 
sun upon a field of crimson, signified “no 
quarter;” but this celebrated flag of the 
Prophet means infinitely more than this. 
It is a summons to an anti-Christian cru- 
sade, a challenge of every believer in the 
Prophet to arms; a war-signal in fact, 
which, like the fiery cross of Scotland, 
would flash its dread command through 
the domain of Islam. In the interests of 
humanity, however, we may hope that the 
“commander of the faithful” will never 
utter the dreadful word; for then indeed 
would the whole soul and strength of 
Christendom turn against the enemy of all 
civilized laws, human and divine. 

The Prophet himself predicted that one 
day when his followers should number a 
hundred millions— which they do now, 
with twenty millions more added to it — 
his flag should fly against the advancing 
power of the northern races; and the 
Koran, or Mohammedan Bible, says that 
when its silken folds are flung forth “ the 
earth will shake, the mountains melt into 
dust, the seas blaze up in fire, and the 
children’s hair grow white with anguish.” 
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This language is of course metaphorical ; 
but it is easy to conceive, by the light of 
very recent history, that some such catas- 
trophe might take place, as the displaying 
of this terrible symbol would raise a frenzy 
of fanaticism in the breasts of the Moham- 
medan race all over the globe. 

The origin of the insignia is a curious 
one. Mohammed gazing out upon a vast 
prospect of fields, said: “ Nature is green, 
and green shall be my emblem, for it is 
everlasting and universal.” In course of 
time, however, it lost that innocent signifi- 
cance; and, amid his visions, the great 
dreamer saw the green flag floating as a 
sign that all true believers should take up 
their arms and march against the infidel ; 
in fact the green turban was the sacred 
head-dress of the pilgrim or perfected Is- 
lamite who had gone to Mecca; and hence 
the sanctity of this formidable standard. 

When once unfurled, it summons all 
Islam by an adjuration from the Koran 
that the sword is the solitary emblem and 
instrument of faith, independence, and 
patriotism ; that armies, not priests, make 
converts; and that sharpened steel is the 
“true key to heaven or hell.” Upon that 
fearful ensign are inserted the words which 
are supposed to have been written at 
Mecca itself — namely, “ All who draw it 
[the sword] will be rewarded with tem- 
poral advantages; every drop shed of 
their blood, every peril and hardship en- 
dured by them, will be registered on high 
as more meritorious than either fasting 
or praying. If they fall in battle, their 
sins will be at once blotted out, and they 
will be transported to Paradise, there to 
revel in eternal pleasures in the arms of 
black-eyed houris. But for the first heav- 
en are reserved those of the faithful who 
die within sight of the green flag of the 
Prophet.” Then follow the terrible and 
all-significant words, the fearful war-cry 
against God and man: “Then may no 
man give or expect mercy!” 

This is the outburst of barbarism with 
which the world is threatened in this year 
of grace 1877; and the reader cannot do 
otherwise than mark the cunning nature 
of the portentous words inscribed on the 
Prophet’s banner. What would not most 
men do, civilized or savage, for “ temporal 
advantages”? While to the Eastern peo- 
ples fasting and praying are looked upon 
as of so meritorious a nature that to find 
something else, which, in the eyes of 
Allah, would be deemed of greater value 
still, would be a desideratum which none 
would fail to grasp, by any means what- 
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ever, if it came within their reach. But 
Mohammed’s_ wonderful knowledge of 
human nature, and more especially of 
Eastern human nature, is shown in his 
icture of Paradise as prepared for the 
aithful who fall in battle ; while his dec- 
laration that the highest heaven in this 
so-called Paradise will be reserved for 
those ‘who die within sight of the green 
flag, is a masterpiece of devilish policy 
unequalled in the annals of mankind. 

It scarcely needed the fearful words 
which follow to add emphasis to this 
dreadful appeal to the passions of a semi- 
barbarous race. Another motto on this 
sacred flag is not without significance at 
the present time: “ The gates of Paradise 
are under the shade of swords; ” and this 
alone would, if the flag were unfurled in 
the holy mosque of Constantinople, give 
to the Turk a moral power over his sub- 
ordinates the effect of which it would be 
vain to calculate. Civilized though he 
partially is, he still firmly believes in the 
old doctrine of Aésmet or fatality, and in 
angels fighting on his behalf; not less im- 
plicitly than did his ancestors at the battle 
of Beder, where this formidable green 
standard was first unfurled. “ There,” 
says the historian, “they elevated the 
standard, which Mohammed from his 
height in heaven blessed.” 

Thus arose the great tradition of this 
sacred war-emblem, which it is a Turkish 
boast was never yet captured in battle, 
though it was once in extreme peril in a 
fight between hill and plain; when Mo- 
hammed himself had it snatched out of 
his hands. Ali, his kinsman, however, 
thrust himself in front of a hundred spears, 
and won the victory with the immaculate 
flag flying over his head. 

tis scarcely to be wondered at that a 
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race so superstitious as the Turks should 
attach an almost miraculous value to 
such a symbol of their past history and 


their present power. It is a spell wher- 
ever their race or religion flourishes, and 
its invocation in the serious form now 
menaced cannot be regarded without anx- 
iety. The day of the military apostles of 
Mohammed may be past, it is true; but 
the tradition survives; and the unfurl- 
ing of this flag might be the spark which 
would set fire to the latent enthusiasm 
of the Mohammedan race and involve 
the world in a religious war. 
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We have referred to the great French 
banner, the oriflamme; and it was that 
which led the French Crusaders through 
the Holy Land and headed the royal 
armies of France in the campaigns of the 
sixteenth century, while it also divided the 
Blue from the White in the Burgundian 
civil wars; but this flag of the Prophet 
to-day exercises a magical influence over 
one hundred and twenty millions of the 
human race, scattered about in Arabia, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, and Egypt, 
over the Nile and the Ganges, and from 
Jerusalem to the Red Sea. 

The desire of Mohammed, however, 
was, that while all pilgrims whose task 
had been duly fulfilled should wear the 
green turban, no sovereign in his succes- 
sion should unfurl the green flag of the 
faith unless Islam were in imminent peril. 
The unfurling of the banner would be per- 
formed with great religious ceremony, 
and in the presence of the commander of 
the faithful, who is himself supposed to 
carry it at the head of his army; whilea 
fearful curse would be called down upon 
the head of every Mohammedan who, ca- 
pable of bearing arms, failed to rally 
round it. 

The standard itself is not a very hand- 
some one, and is surpassed both in value 
and appearance by many of the banners 
which belong to the various benefit soci- 
eties and other mutual associations of 
men in this country. It is of green silk, 
with a large crescent on the top of the 
staff, from which is suspended a long 
plume of horsehair (said to have been the 
tail of the Prophet’s favorite Arab steed), 
while the broad folds of the flag exhibit 
the crescent and the quotations from the 
Koran already mentioned. 

The state color of one of our regiments 
of the Guards is 4 much prettier and more 
expensive standard than the great banner 
of Islam; but (to such small things is 
man’s enthusiasm attached) if the latter 
were the veriest “rag” in existence, noth- 
ing could mar the beauty which the pres- 
tige of more than a thousand years has 
given to it in the eyes of a Mussulman. 

The flag of the Prophet is kept in the 
mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
and is in the custody of the Sheik-ul- 
Islam, or Mohammedan chief priest, 
where all well-wishers of humanity may 
sincerely trust it will ever remain. 





